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HE pace has been speeded up again, Marshal 
Foch’s blows on the Western Front following 
. one another with great rapidity this week, 
in different parts of the central area. On Sunday and 
Monday attention was concentrated on the Oise-Matz 
region, when General Humbert’s army was battling 
hard for Lassigny ; on Tuesday General Mangin’s 
army, which had made some useful preliminary progress 
on the previous days, suddenly carried out a big rush 
on a 16-mile front between the Oise and the Aisne, 
taking 8,000 prisoners ; on Wednesday, General Byng’s 
army attacked between Arras and Albert; and on 
Thursday General Rawlinson’s attacked between the 
Ancre and the Somme. With all this intense activity 
in the central area, there was not a little movement 
elsewhere. Particularly in French Flanders, where the 
Germans desired to withdraw from parts of the salient 
which they won in April, the British forces, by antici- 
pating successive stages of the plan, have made the 
execution of the plan both hazardous and costly to 
the enemy. 


ao * * 


Of the principal offensives General Mangin’s, on 
Tuesday, stands out as the biggest Allied achievement 
since August 8th. He planted himself so firmly on 
the plateau south-west of the Ailette that a German 
retreat to that stream was almost inevitable. The 
effect on the Oise fighting was immediate; Lassigny 
fell the next day, and the French quickly gained nearly 
all the commanding positions both south and west 
of Noyon; while on the Aisne-ward flank of their 
advance they practically got behind Soissons. Both 
the Aisne-Vesle front and the Roye-Chaulnes front 





nately General Byng’s stroke on Wednesday was less 
successful. The commander confronting him was one 
of the ablest German Generals, Otto von Below, who 
had designed his defences on the same principles as 
General Gouraud’s in Champagne. His real fighting zone 
was over two miles behind the front, along the Arras- 
Albert railway, the very deep “ forefield ’’ being thinly 
held by chains of machine-gun posts. Achieving a 
tactical surprise and operating with a multitude of 
Tanks, General Byng quickly overran the forefield, 
and mopped up over 2,000 prisoners; but when his 
men reached the enemy’s battle zone they were at 
once stopped, and seem for the rest to have had quite 
enough to do to deal with Below’s counter-attacks. 
The Germans derived tactical help from the position of 
the railway, which consists mainly of cuttings and 
embankments, and must have formed an awkward 
obstacle for Tanks. 


* * * 


Dr. Solf, German Colonial Secretary, whose measures 
of colonial administration are at present compulsorily 
hypothetical, was recently announced as one of three 
Ministers who were to deliver speeches combating Allied 
propaganda. He has made an interesting start. He 
quotes Kant’s Perpetual Peace—a whole edition of which 
was sunk, with many non-combatants, in the early 
stages of the submarine campaign. He contradicts 
Mr. Balfour’s statement that Germany is dominated 
by the doctrine of the mailed fist. He declares that 
before the war the German Chauvinists were a noisy 
and impotent minority, and that they are not in the 
saddle now, only many people have been compelled 
to support them owing to “the spirit which animates 
our enemies, the spirit which dishonours and has turned 
to scorn the grand ideal of a League of Nations by its 
simultaneous demand for a commercial war.” 
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He goes too far to delude even the simplest. It 
was, of course, an error of the Russians to send an 
ultimatum to Serbia, and the Japanese invasion of 
Belgium was indefensible in itself and made repulsive 
by the crimes that accompanied it. It is arguable 
whether the Montenegrins were right in sinking the 
Lusitania, and the utter absence of any protest in 
England against our Admiralty’s practice of sending 
men adrift, without food, in open boats is deplorable. 
We may admit, too, that it was long before President 
Wilson took the cue from the Kaiser and Hindenburg 
with regard to the League of Nations. On the other hand, 
we cannot but set against these things recent events 
which are fresh in our memory, the thoughtless Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk (violently objected to, as it was, by 
the whole of the German governing classes), the acci- 
dental and unpopular but nevertheless regrettable steps 
taken in the Ukraine, and the resignation of von Kiihl- 
mann under the misapprehension that those who 
believed in wholesale annexations were too strong for 
him. To put it bluntly, the world knows too much 
of Germany and has suffered too much from her to 
take speeches like Dr. Solf’s seriously. We cannot 
reasonably be asked to accept them as lambs until they 
have given evidence that they intend to leave off 
behaving as wolves, and guarantees against a dangerous 
resurgence of the wolf in the future. 


* * * 


Some time, we trust, the “change of heart” in 
_ Germany will come; but there is no evidence of it as 
yet in a Germany controlled by the Hohenzollerns, by 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, by Hintze and Hertling. 
And we should be compelled to be cautious had Dr. Solf 
gone much further than he did, considering that we 
have been given fair warning that a change of heart 
about this time was to be expected. Even before our 
recent successes a great and systematic Peace Offensive 
was known by the Allies to be in preparation; the 
Western battles will stimulate Prussia in her efforts 
to save the East by yielding in the West or, in the last 
resort, to save her military power and her old frontiers 
by seriously offering “‘ no annexations and no indemni- 
ties.” The Times, we may add, quotes the Vienna 
correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung as saying that 
amongst the topics to be discussed at the ‘“* two-Kaiser 
conference” are “all political events in the Entente 
countries, with special regard to the prospects of paving 
the way for a general peace that might be deduced from 
the situation of affairs in all belligerent States.” 


* * * 


Once more the Polish question was discussed. Since 
the meeting at German Headquarters on May 12 it has 
formed the main obstacle in the negotiations for a 
Central European Union, Austria demanding her solution 
of the Polish question as her price for submitting to the 
Central European scheme. With regard to Poland 
Austria insists on a union of Russian and Austrian 
Poland under the Hapsburg sceptre as a third com- 

ment part of the Monarchy ; Germany, on the other 

and, wishes to maintain the triple partition of Poland, 
objects to a reunion of Russian and Austrian Poland 
which would leave the Polish provinces of Prussia the 
only unredeemed part, and proposes to set up in the 
territory of what used to be Russian Poland a nominall 
independent kingdom, in reality closely bound up with 
the German Empire. A compromise seems now to have 
been proposed by the Germans whereby a Hapsburg 
' Archduke, Charles Stephen, is to become King of a 
Poland constructed on the German plan. The choice 
of an Austrian Archduke is to satisfy the dynastic 
ambitions of the Hapsburgs, whilst Germany is to 
realise her own political scheme. Last Saturday it was 
announced from Berlin that Austria had agreed to that 


solution, but in the light of subsequent wires it seems 
likely that, as so often happens in German reports, 
the wish was father to the thought. It now appears 
that, although the differences between the Central 
Powers with regard to the Polish question have been 
narrowed down, no complete agreement has been 
reached as yet. 


Meantime another important feature of the German 
settlement in Poland threatens to take shape. In 
view of the defeats suffered in the West and the renewed 
activity of the Entente in the East, Germany is trying 
to construct for herself a defensive wall in the territories 
which had previously formed part of the Russian 
Empire, a barrier which would protect her Eastern 
flank and enable her to put practically all her forces 
into the West. Of that wall Poland would have to 
be the corner-stone. But the true Polish interests are 
opposed to those of Germany—how, then, can the 
Poles be made to serve for a defence to the Germans ? 
By free scope and encouragement being given to Polish 
imperialism. Even if this is not done either in the 
Ukraine or in Lithuania, there remains White Russia, 
where the overwhelming majority of the population 
is Russian and desires to remain united to Russia, but 
practically all the big landed estates are owned by 
Polish nobles. If any part of the Polish imperialist 
programme is realised and any White Russian territory 
is included in Poland, a permanent antagonism will 
arise between Poland and Russia, which will render 
any recovery of Russia contrary to Polish interests and 
make Poland utterly dependent on Germany. The 
wire which Prince Janusz Radziwill, the Polish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, is reported to have sent from 
German Headquarters to the Warsaw Government 
contains two significant passages. It says that Poland’s 
future frontier towards Russia is to remain “ open,” 
and that Germany wil] not interfere in Polish internal 
affairs, ‘“‘ not even those concerning the Polish army 
which is to be used to protect the Polish-Russian 
frontier.” Translated into plain terms, this means 
that Germany allows the Poles to raise an army with 
which they are to effect conquests at the expense of 
Russia. 


* * * 


Mr. Arthur Henderson has now qualified the remarks 
(of which we ourselves pointed out the over-optimism) 
he made at Northampton with regard to the attitude 
of enemy Socialists towards the war: He thought at 
the time (he had every reason, and produces proof of 
it, to suppose that he was right in so thinking) that the 
German Majority Socialists had accepted the Stockholm 
Neutrals’ Proposal, sincerely and with the best inten- 
tions, as “ a basis for discussion.”” That in itself was a 
poor enough basis from British Labour’s point of view. 
Mr. Henderson now states, through Reuter, that “* we 
are now in possession of fuller information. It would 
appear that the offer to accept the neutral document 
had no significance to the German Majority Socialists, 
and was not, as I believed, symbolic of a new spirit 
in which they would be ready to approach all the prob- 
lems of peace.” Allied Socialists must, he continues, 
adhere to their own proclaimed principles : 

They must invite the Majority Party once more to reply to the 
proposals of the Inter-Allied Memorandum, and, in order to avoid 
further misunderstanding, ask them to state their position clearly. 
We must know whether it is the considered opinion of the German 
Majority Party, that they are not prepared to join us in trying to 
find amicable solutions for those territorial questions on a settle- 
ment of which the durability of Peace depends. And this is all 
the more necessary, in my opinion, because their vote in favour of 
the Bukarest Treaty was a violation of all the principles of Inter- 
national Socialism, and was inconsistent even with their own Stock- 
holm Memorandum. 
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We think that in future Allied and neutral Labour 
leaders, however anxiously they may wish for the 
enlightenment of the German Majority, should be careful 
about optimistic public expressions until they have 
some real ground for them. Vague and brief phrases 
may cover facts up, but they do not abolish them. 


* * * 


Shipping losses in July were higherthanin June. But, 
amounting to 313,000 tons, they were down by nearly 
50 per cent. as against those of July last year, and the 
lowest (save for the month of June) recorded since 
1916. Our building was 22,000 tons behind our losses. 
The losses are still serious, but far more than made up 
by American building. In the near future the output 
of merchant ships from American yards will be double 
our own. America has had an uphill task. She 
began operations with few yards and a great shortage 
of skilled labour. Step by step she has improved her 
position. She has already drawn level with us; and, 
as we have said before, the next six months will see 
an unprecedented output on her part. The German 
Admiralty has a depressing task; the submarine 
commanders a still more depressing one. We are now 
in the month which Lord Jellicoe long ago named as 
the month which would see the final dissipation of the 
submarine menace. Failing a miracle, though we can 
afford no relaxation of effort, the facts, it seems certain, 
must be held to justify his prophecy. 


* * * 


A correspondent writes : ‘* A Joint Select Committee 
is sitting on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the 
Sexual Offences Bill. It is feared that the outcome 
will be a measure, which may be introduced as soon 
as the House reassembles, virtually turning 
Regulation 40 D into a Statute and extending its 
application to the civil population. If this be done 
it will be war to the knife between the aggressive 
feminist organisations and ‘the 40 D Government.’ 
In any case, if there is an election in the autumn, 
thorough steps will be taken to familiarise the millions 
of women voters with the subject. Already those who 
are dealing with the women electors are reporting that 
os indignation is stirred up wherever it is men- 
tioned. 


* ok 3K 
* Acquittals under the Regulation continue. The 
newspapers seldom report the cases, but by now 


they must run into hundreds. In one court the other 
day five in succession broke down. Cannot we hope 
that this may lead the authorities to realise how flag- 
rantly the Regulation (issued without Parliamentary 
sanction) violates the liberty of the subject? It is 
patent that, in flat contradiction of the principles 
of British law, the onus of proof is made to rest on 
the accused. It is clear—we publish this week an 
article giving facts in support of this—that the optional 
character of the examination is illusory. And _ it 
is certain that women who give their ‘consent’ 
to examination have not the slightest idea of 
what they are consenting to. It must be added 
that, though a cursory examination may suffice where 
there is an advanced state of disease, the examination 
is more stringent where the disease is less advanced, 
and, logically, most thorough where disease is not 
present at all—that is to say, where a healthy or a 
completely innocent woman has been arrested on a 
false charge. The nature of a local examination for 
venereal disease is such (if our information be correct) 
as to make it sufficiently repulsive even when undergone 
willingly by a free agent.” 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S 
CROSS-ROADS 


HE newspapers, through which Lord North- 
cliffe and Mr. Lloyd George announce their 
intention of dissolving Parliament in 
November, admit, pretty freely, that no important 
politician wants a General Election except the Premier 
himself. For different reasons the leaders of the 
Unionist, Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist parties 
would all prefer to carry on for the present as 
things are. Moreover, the drawbacks to a wartime 
election from the point of view of winning the 
war can hardly escape anybody. The reply of 
Lord Northeliffe’s and the Premier's mouthpieces 
is, first, that the political machines are all wicked, 
and the fact that they differ from the Premier on this 
point creates a presumption that he is right ; secondly, 
that it is a question not of policy but of necessity, and 
that the passage of the Reform Act renders it obligatory 
on the Government to get a new House of Commons 
as soon as the registers are ready, even though the 
heavens fall. 

We need not waste much time over these defences, 
whose insincerity is palpable. The idea of Mr. Lloyd 
George as a pure-souled patriot at war with the machines 
will only appeal to people outside the political world. 
Inside, it is perfectly well known that no politician is 
keener on the “‘ machine ” side of politics than he, or has 
incurred in the past a greater load of personal indebted- 
ness to the machine of the Liberal Party. As to the 
pretence that the Reform Act necessitates a dissolution, 
it might be sufficient to refer to the debates on that 
measure when it was before the House. It will be 
found that all its supporters advocated it, not for a 
wartime election at all, but for the purpose of electing 
“ the great Parliament of reconstruction ”’ after the war. 
That was undoubtedly the intention of the Legislature ; 
and it is more than doubtful whether the Act would ever 
have been passed if there had been the least reason for 
contending that it necessitated a war-time election. 
Those who have since invented the contention rely solely 
on the precedents of 1831, 1868, and 1885. But those 
precedents only show that after an electoral reform a 
General Election should follow as soon as the nation is 
ready for it. Can one seriously regard the continuance 
of a great war, which, among other things, detains 
millions of voters overseas, as irrelevant to the question 
of readiness ? 

What is the main and general objection to a wartime 
election? It is that during a life-and-death struggle 
the national attention ought to be concentrated on war 
issues. Only if there were a nation-wide difference on 
these issues would an appeal to the polls be justified in 
order to settle it. Now, there is no such difference 
needing settlement by the electors to-day ; and only by 
a very weakening campaign of factious slanders and 
confusions would it be at all possible to create one. The 
anti-war Pacifists are a negligible minority in the present 
Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George would be well-advised to 
leave them so ; he would be no better off for wiping them 
out, and he will be no patriot if he gives them false issues 
on which to increase their following. The pro-war 
parties have all fallen into line behind his January 
statement of our war aims, which he took over almost 
bodily from that of the Labour Party. Therefore it is 
only possible to organise a General Election contest in 
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one of two ways. The first would be to fight it on post- 
war and non-war issues, for considering which no time 
could be more inappropriate. The second would be to 
try to divide the nation into a pro-Lloyd George party, 
which should be represented as the sole repository of 
patriotism, efficiency and determination to win the war, 
and a collection of “ unpatriotic” anti-Lloyd George 
parties, every vote given for which would be “ a vote 
sold to the Germans.” No one who appreciates the 
situation and Mr. Lloyd George’s record can doubt 
which of these alternatives he will select. It is, of 
course, as his organs plainly indicate, the second. 

The classic instance of a khaki election is Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s in 1900. His method, like Mr. Lloyd George’s, 
was to go to the polls on a war-issue, and use the Parlia- 
ment thus obtained in order to settle peace-time ques- 
tions, about which the voters had never been consulted. 
The country, when it saw the trick that had been played 
upon it, was deeply incensed, and the expression of its 
wrath was the a landslide of 1906. The precedent 
is not altogether encouraging for Mr. Lloyd aang a 
and yet Mr. Chamberlain had many good excuses that 
he has not. In 1900 there was a real difference of 
opinion regarding the policy to be adopted in the Boer 
War; an election could be held without in any way 
jeopardising the nation or distracting it from the 
prosecution of the campaign; no large number of 
voters was overseas; no Allied nations were depending 
on us for an example of undistracted constancy ; and 
the non-war problems to be dealt with when the struggle 
was over, though serious enough for those times, were 
as nothing to the gigantic decisions which we shall 
have to make, one way or the other, in the coming 
reconstruction. When Mr. Chamberlain.did what he 
did, he proved himself no clean fighter; he dealt a 
blow to the tradition of honourable fair-dealing in 
English politics, which has had bitter repercussions in 
the rancours of succeeding years. But if Mr. Lloyd 
George does what he and Lord Northcliffe propose to 
do he will prove himself no patriot ; he will show that 
in a clear case, where the supreme interests of the 
nation stand on one side and his personal interests on 
the other, he throws the former overboard and makes 
the latter his goal. 

Besides what we have called the main and general 
objection to the November plot, there are a number of 
objections more or less peculiar to the present situation. 
No one believes that the register compiled by November 
will be even approximately an accurate and complete 
one. Still less will the arrangements be complete for 
soldiers and sailors. Even if they were, the effective 
share which they could take in determining the result 
of a war-time election would obviously be very small. 
It is hardly too much to say that to settle post-war 
problems during war means denying the soldiers and 
sailors any voice in them. Moreover, there is the 
special position of Ireland. An election next November, 
it is generally supposed, would replace the Nationalist 
majority by a Sinn Fein majority. How would that 
help us at the Peace Conference? And there is the 
special position of Labour. Mr. Lloyd George’s cue, it 
would + is to bring a general charge of unpatriotism 
against the Labour Party chiefs. Already one of his 
most intimate organs refers regularly to Mr. Henderson 
as “the Bolshevist leader.” What effect can such 
misrepresentations of Labour’s pro-war majority have 
but to strengthen the hands of its anti-war minority ? 
It would be the story of the Redmondites and Sinn Fein 
over again. And suppose Mr. Lloyd George’s chicane 
triumphed and the responsible leaders of Labour 
were prostrated does anyone suppose that the 
millions of trade-unionists in the workshops would 
take it lying down? Obviously the strike problem 
would assume a new sharpness, in proportion as 
~ py felt the strike-weapon to be the only weapon 
eft to it. 


It is characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George’s position 
that these are not the sort of considerations which his 
friends seem to think about. Whether he can make 
sufficiently good terms with the reluctant Unionists ; 
whether by November the discontents over coal and 
other shortages will turn votes against him; whether, 
above all, the soldiers will by that date have done well 
enough for him to appropriate their glory for election 
purposes—these, we rather gather from them, are the 

ints which a patriotic Premier has especially to weigh. 
Ratens we should console ourselves with the reflection 
that new qualities are seldom to be had without corre- 
sponding defects. That Mr. Lloyd George has some new 
and great qualities as a Premier only a churl would 
deny. His defect is a habit of re my his action and 
utterance on a lower moral level than that of any of 
his great predecessors. How far he is or is not chained 
to this level and unable to shake clear of it — 
will judge, especially from his action now. It is not 
parties alone that a khaki election may divide off into 
sheep and goats. “ Nous comparaissons,” said M. 
Clemenceau once to a jury, “devant vous. Vous 
comparaissez devant U histoire.” 


THE WOMEN’S REVOLT 


HE strike of the women tramecar and omnibus 
conductors, which has been putting a large 
part of the people of London to serious incon- 
venience, is, we suggest, of more than _ transient 
importance. We need not attempt to analyse the 
details of the quarrel. In spontaneous popular move- 


ments of this kind the underlying causes of the feeling . 


that leads to action are much more important than 
the particular occasion of the outbreak. Over 
practically the whole field of wage-earning labour, 
wherever considerable numbers are concerned, wages 
and other prominent conditions of service are now 
fixed, not by unrestricted competition, not by law or 
“Collective Bargaining,” not even by “ arbitration ” 
in any real sense, but by the fiat of the Government, 
expressed through one or other of its organs, largely 
under the influence of Sir George Askwith on the one 
hand and the Ministry of Munitions on the other. 
That fiat, as events have repeatedly proved, is by no 
means unconditioned. It has to take into account 
the exigencies of the situation and the statistical 
position, the economic and political strength of the 
employers and the wage-earners concerned, the ability 
and, so to speak, the ruthlessness with which they 
are led, the actual cost of living, and last, but not 
least, public opinion. When the fiat fails to embody 
something like the resultant of these forces, the award, 
decision, determination, compromise, or whatever it 
may be termed, has to be revised. When the revision 
is not promptly made trouble occurs. Owing principally 
to the fact that the successive fiats, whether in different 
occupations or within one and the same _ industry, 
have not been based on any clearly explained or easily 
discoverable principle—it may, perhaps, have been 
convenient to live, so to ont from hand to mouth, 
without any principle at all—the result has been a 
serious and almost universal discontent. The employers 
(and also the Treasury) are inwardly furious at the 
way in which the rates of wages have run up, SO as, 
in many occupations, almost to keep pace with the 
increase in the cost of living; and we have the naive 
avowal, in the House of Commons itself, of the 
expectation of a systematic attempt to get them down 
to lower levels. On the other hand, the wage-earners, 
jn practically every occupation, feel that they have 
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been “done,” and are fully convinced that they have 
repeatedly been the victims of breaches of faith. It 
is not a pleasing prospect. It will need all the states- 
menchip of the Minister of Reconstruction—who is, 
curiously enough, not allowed to interfere with these 
wage-fiats, and is apparently not even consulted as 
to their bearing on the future—to secure any firm 
bottom for his own schemes. 

The revolt of the tramway and omnibus women, 
like that of the London women teachers recently, arises 
from their feeling of injustice at being denied “ equal 
pay for equal work” in comparison with their male 
colleagues. But, unlike the successful stand made 

inst the London County Council by the women 
teachers, the present strike is strengthened by a sense 
of indignation at what seems a breach of faith. When 
the women were first taken on as conductors, it was 
undoubtedly announced that they were to receive 
the same wages as the men they replaced. This was 
actually an implicit condition of the concession made 
by the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
(acting for the Home Office) in agreeing to license 
them. And at first, it seems, the women were paid 
the same as the men. Then the same dodge was used 
by the employers, and unfortunately condoned and 
adopted by the Government, as has been so often 
put in practice in all sorts of occupations, all over the 
kingdom. The women, who had been given, at the 
outset, “‘ equal pay for equal work,”’ were not, when 
the men’s pay was increased, allowed to receive the 
same advances as were conceded to the men. This 
very frequent breach of faith is all the more disreputable 
—to the Ministry of Munitions, to the Committee on 
Production, to the “arbitrators” of the Ministry of 
Labour, and to the employers themselves—in that 
the sufferers are just those least able to protect them- 
selves by a strike, and those whose patriotism in 
continuing at work, under whatever conditions, is 
constantly made the subject of flattery and cajolement. 

There are, it need hardly be said, very specious 
reasons against allowing to women, when they do work 
equal in value to that of the men, or even when they 
simply replace men, the same wages as are paid to the 
men. The women, it is alleged, have a lower standard 
of life than the men—at any rate in so far as they 
spend less on liquor and tobacco; and, generally, 
upon what one highly placed woman called “ the silly 
pleasures’ of the men. It is often assumed that the 
employer is entitled to put the result of the women’s 
abstinence in his own pocket! What is more cogent is 
that women do not habitually, or even usually, have 
others than themselves to support. We have chosen so 
to arrange our society that the maintenance of wife and 
children is normally (but how very far from universally !) 
thrown upon the husband and father, whose wages are 
assumed to be determined with reference to this charge. 
But in sober reality, all this has nothing to do with the 
capitalist employer's bargain. He is not entitled, on any 
principles whatever, to get labour cheaper from one 
person than from another, merely because of that per- 
son's smaller necessities. What he is often able to do is, 
on the contrary, to get labour cheaper because of the 
worker’s greater necessity. But, in fact, under unfet- 
tered individual competition, there is no assurance, in 
any particular occupation, that the current wages of the 
men will be sufficient to maintain even a normal family. 
The private employer hires his men as cheaply as he can 
get them (and prides himself on so doing), irrespective 
of whether the wage that he pays is sufficient for a family 
maintenance or not. Over a large part of the industrial 

field the man’s wage was, prior to the war, considerably 
below such a figure. Nor does the employer pay less to a 
man without children, or to a bachelor; nor more than 
the current rate to the patriotic labourer who has a large 
family. When the employers (or the Treasury) get indig- 
nant at the very idea of a woman receiving as much as 





£2 or £8 per week, as if this were necessarily “ waste,” 
they are simply forgetting the fact that wages, equally 
with salaries or profits, are not part of the “ cost of pro- 
duction,” but merely the method that we have chosen 
so far to adopt for sharing among ourselves the national 
product. ow that eight million women have votes, 
some other reason, in the mouths of men drawing for 
their own maintenance thousands a year, will be needed 
to make women’s wages of two or three pounds a week 
seem an “unreasonable ’’ share. 

When we have carried out our undertakings we may 
properly begin to consider whether we can conveniently 
retain the present assumed justification for the man’s 
wage. Before the war, as Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has 
very clearly demonstrated* in a volume just published, 
the current wages of labouring men, even assuming their 
unduly low standard of life, were normally insufficient to 
support more than wife and two or three children 
simultaneously dependent ; and, consequently, more 
than half the children of the nation, for periods exceeding 
five years in each family, have suffered from insufficient 
nourishment. Mr. Rowntree compels us to face the 
dilemma. Either we must increase the standard wage- 
rates (whether fixed by law or by collective bargaining) 
so as to suffice, at all times, for a family at its largest ; 
or (if there is not to be the severest penalisation of parent- 
hood, and the most stringent limitation of population) a 
large proportion of the children will grow up half- 
haves. As Mr. Rowntree, quite rightly, does not see 
how the private employer can pay wages otherwise than 
uniformly in proportion to the service rendered, he pro- 
poses that (a) all wage-scales should be based, as a mini- 
mum, on the cost of maintaining wife and three children ; 
and (b) that the Government should make an allowance 
(perhaps with some such machinery as that of the Old 
Age Pensions) for all dependent children in excess of 
that number. 

The alternative that has sometime been suggested, 
that the remuneration for labour should vary according 
to the number of dependent persons whom the wage- 
earner has, for the time being, to maintain, is—it need 
hardly be said—incompatible (except under chattel 
slavery) with competitive industry and private profit- 
making. It is not, however, impracticable where the 
State is the employer; and it has, in fact, been largely 
adopted on the Continent of Europe with regard to the 
war bonuses and war advances of public employees. 
It could quite well be adopted here for the salaries of 
school-teachers, for instance, which might be fixed 
according to a scale, providing for a separate allowance 
for each child. The Wesleyan Methodist ministers are 
maintained in this way, receiving (2) a suitable dwelling- 
house rent free; (&) a moderate fixed stipend; and (c) 
an annual allowance for each dependent child. In the 
case of the school-teachers, the allowance for the 
children would have to come, as part of the grant-in-aid, 
from the National Exchequer, in order not to ep 
parsimonious local education authorities to employ only 
bachelors or the childless... We commend the idea to 
Mr. Fisher. 

When we come to social reconstruction, we shall 
evidently be in for a tremendous economic struggle be- 
tween occupations and sections within each nation, as 
well as between nations. The old order, enfeebled by the 
war, and indeed largely subverted, will not stand the 
strain. In the struggle that will occur, landlords and 

capitalists, artisans and labourers, men and women, will 
all fight for their several interests. Who will look after 
the interests of the race ? We suggest that in this 

roblem of the relative wages of men and women there 
is implicit the larger problem of how, amid a restriction 
of the birth-rate that will become ever more nearly 
universal, the State is to get born the children that it 
desires, and how it is to ensure all of them sufficient food 
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and nurture. To several million women there has now 
come, week by week, for several years, in the form of 
separation allowance, a distinct provision—at present 
prices exiguous enough—for the support of mother and 
children irrespective of the man’s earnings. How far can 
this be dropped when the husbands and fathers return 
to the avocations of peace ? Or will the women on the 
one hand, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
other, prefer Mr. Rowntree’s proposal of legally securing 
to each man a basic wage sufficient for three children, 
leaving the State to pay only for the children in excess 
of those that the man’s current wage is assumed to sup- 
port? The London omnibus women are making us 
think of momentous changes. 


“FREE CHOICE” UNDER 40D 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
TTENTION was recently drawn in these columns 
A to a prosecution under Regulation 40D where the 
woman accused refused to be medically examined. 
The prosecuting counsel thereupon asked the magistrate 
to draw an inference unfavourable to the accused, adding, 
so the report ran, that ‘‘ the matter of compulsory examina- 
tion was not to be thought of.” This, we may take it, 
represents the official attitude; compulsory medical ex- 
amination is not to be thought of (on account of the 
strength of public opinion against it), but any sort of 
pressure short of the imposition of a legal obligation may be 
used to attain the same end. 

The attitude of the Home Office on this point is illustrated 
by the answers to a series of questions put by Mr. Lees 
Smith, M.P., in the House of Commons. On July 11th, Sir 
George Cave having expressly stated that ‘‘ no woman is 
examined without her consent,” Mr. Lees Smith inquired : 
**'When the right hon. gentleman says that no woman is 
examined without her consent, does that mean that she is 
deliberately told that she need not be examined unless she 
wishes it? Will the right hon. gentleman say that that 
isthe case ?”’ Sir George Cave replied : ‘‘ No; she is asked 
if she will consent before the examination takes plaee.” On 
July 30th Mr. Lees Smith asked that instructions should be 
given that the consent of the woman should be obtained 
in writing. The matter was pressed by more than one 
Member, but the Home Secretary returned an unvarying 
negative. ‘* What is the objection to giving this consent 
in writing ?” asked Mr. Aneurin Williams. ‘‘ It has never 
been done,” replied Sir George Cave. He had previously 
stated that if a woman alleged that she had been ex- 
amined without her consent the official concerned would be 
sent for and asked to give the facts. To instruct the 
** official concerned” that a woman’s consent must be 
obtained in writing would almost be to suggest that the 
Home Office was not prepared to accept without corrobora- 
tion the bare word of its employees—a most insulting 
implication ! 

But in point of fact it is probable that the formality of 
asking consent is normally gone through. The present 
writer recently asked a young prostitute, who had been 
examined, whether her consent was first obtained. She 
said it was. ‘* Didn’t you know that you had a right to 
refuse ?”’ She answered: ‘‘ I knew I’d only be remanded 
again; I thought I might as well be serving my sentence.” 
To say that that examination was not compulsory in every 
sense but the legal is to split hairs. 

The writer also obtained evidence on this point from a 
woman who had served a sentence in the capacity of a 
cleaner in the remand hospital. She was positive that 
consent was not asked until the last moment. ‘‘ The ward- 
resses tell them they’ve to go before the doctor and be 
examined ; there’s no question whether they will or not ; 
they’re just told to take off their clothes ready for the 
doctor.” This would probably be for the sounding of 


heart and lungs, etc., which every prisoner undergoes on 
admission; the further examination for venereal disease 
takes place only in the case of suspects. Still, the fact 
remains that until she is actually in the examination-room 
the woman is under orders ; she has been told that she has 
to be examined by the doctor. It is not explained to her 
beforehand that part of that examination is compulsory 
and part voluntary. 

This may perhaps explain Sir George Cave’s reluctance 
to agree to the suggestion that the consent should be ob- 
tained in writing. To save the doctor’s time the written 
consent would have to be obtained beforehand, which 
would involve a loss of the moral effect of an atmosphere 
of compulsion up to the last moment. It might even 
involve an explanation of the nature of the examination, 
which would certainly lead to a greater number of refusals 
than have been encountered up to the present. 

It should not be imagined that this question of medical 
examination only arises in the case of prosecutions under 
Regulation 40D. In one London Police Court which the 
writer attends every week a woman charged with soliciting 
soldiers is habitually ‘‘ remanded for medical certificate.” 
She is not charged under Regulation 40D, and if the medical 
certificate is satisfactory she is sentenced merely on the 
charge of solicitation. Most frequently, however, she is 
sentenced to ‘‘ three months in default of two sureties of 
£100 each to be of good behaviour for twelve months.” By 
this means, acting under an old law, the magistrate is 
enabled to pass a sentence three times as heavy as the 
maximum penalty for soliciting. Naturally in the majority 
of cases the woman cannot find sureties. When, recently, 
sureties to whom no exception could be taken were found 
for a girl thus sentenced, the magistrate was so much annoyed 
that the police commented on the fact to the sureties. 

It is clear that the question of medical examination is of 
wider application than that of Regulation 40D. Even if 
that obnoxious measure were immediately withdrawn, 
magistrates and prison authorities might still combine to 
extract a ‘‘ voluntary’ consent from suspected women 
and make them submit to this examination. Prostitutes 
whose ‘‘ medical certificates’ were unsatisfactory would 
receive a proportionately heavy sentence, “‘in default 
of sureties.”’ One is tempted to wonder why it was necessary 
to raise a storm by the introduction of Regulation 40D. 
Without it the direct charge of having transmitted infection 
could not, of course, be made, but in most cases the same 
end could probably be compassed; the accuser would 
merely point out the accused to the police, leaving them 
to make an arrest on the charge of solicitation at an early 
date. 

As it happens, not even medical examination, voluntary 
or otherwise, is an infallible means of checking the spread 
of disease. In certain stages both gonorrhoea and syphilis 
are exceedingly difficult to diagnose. About fifty per cent. 
of the reported prosecutions under 40D have failed on 
the medical evidence. But this does not mean that half 
the accusations were malicious or even mistaken. Doubtless 
some have been malicious, but in others the woman has been 
acquitted simply because the doctor was not prepared 
to swear that the disease was present. The writer has 
unimpeachable authority for stating that in one case of 
prosecution and acquittal under this Regulation the accused 
had been under treatment for three months previously, 
but carried no trace of the disease from which she was 
suffering at the time of the prosecution. It follows that a 
prostitute might be examined in prison and on her release 
offer herself in all good faith as ‘‘ clean” to the first man 
she accosted, and yet infect him. 

The ‘‘ voluntary ” examination which is taking place 
in our prisons—not for the purpose of treatment and cure, 
but to support a criminal charge—cannot therefore be 
justified even on grounds of public health. It is an outrage 
which cannot be defended from the scientific any more 
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than from the humanitarian point of view. Considering the 
circumstances under which a nominal consent is obtained, 
to call it ‘* voluntary ” is to add insult to injury. The only 
reasonable course is to demand its total abolition in con- 
nection with any criminal charge whatever. It should 
only be performed in hospitals and clinics at the request of a 
patient voluntarily seeking treatment and cure. 


THE SECRET DOCUMENTS 


I. 
THEIR PUBLICATION: THE RUMANIAN 
DOCUMENTS. 


[There has been a great deal of discussion concerning the “ Secret 
Treaties” (few of which are treaties) published .in Russia, and 
several pamphlets have recently appeared professing to give a full 
account of them. We have therefore thought it desirable to procure 
(from a correspondent who was in Russia when they were divulged 
and is thoroughly informed) an account of their publication, their 
nature, and the ground which they cover. Many of these documents 
from which he quotes will now be made accessible to the English 
public for the first time—En. N.S.] 


HE publication of documents from the archives of 
the Russian Foreign Office was begun by the 
Bolsheviks, with a tremendous flourish of trumpets, 
a week or two after their accession to power. For about 
two months the official newspapers gave daily illustrations 
of diplomatic relations in practice. Treaties, memoranda, 
correspondence, and telegrams were all pressed into service. 
At first they used to occupy front pages and many columns, 
but as time went by, and the hoped-for effects of publication 
refused to come to life, the documents tended to become what 
printers call “ fill-ups.” In a stray corner, underneath a 
series of resolutions, one might come across a decyphered 
telegram from the Russian Ambassador in Tokio, and side by 
side with an account of a revolution in Berlin, Lisbon, 
Zurich, Manchester, or Vienna (the Bolsheviks at that time 
saw revolutions everywhere, much as Mr. Billing sees 
Germans), one would stumble upon a paragraph headed 
“ Reptile Journalism,”’ being a Minister’s report on some 
piece of subsidised propaganda. Afterwards ‘Trotsky 
found that cyphers and secrecy were a convenience for 
carrying on his diplomacy, and so ceased to fulminate 
against ‘‘ capitalist diplomats, with their secret treaties and 
cyphers,” and the Bolsheviks of Petrograd went off and did 
other stunts. It was rather a shock to find, on my returning 
to England in April, that the secret documents were still 
being taken seriously. 
The Bolsheviks hoped to achieve certain perfectly definite 
results by publishing their diplomatic samples. These may 
be stated as follows : 


(A) To add fuel to their own revolution by showing the 
Russian proletarian the manner in which his former 
rulers had been accustomed to dispose of his destinies. 

(B) To encourage an international revolution by giving 
the proletariat of all nations an additional reason 
and incentive for throwing off the yoke. 

(C) To produce a feeling of resentment against their 
Governments among the proletariat of the Allied 
States which would force them to conclude an 
immediate peace. 

(D) To bring pressure to bear on Germany with the same 

object ; the German proletariat was expected to 

resent, etc. . . . directly it learned the truth. But 
as Trotsky soon began to doubt the efficacy of this 
particular trumpet for bringing down the walls of the 
capitalist Jericho, he consented to the documents 
which specially incriminated Germany being kept, 
so to speak, in pickle for the most part. In this 
decision he had the complete sympathy and approval 
of a gentleman named Pavlovitch (né Weltmann), 





who was largely responsible for the selection of 
documents, and held strongly pro-German views. 
(E) This reason only applies to the selection of one 
document, but it is a truly revolutionary one. “‘ Why,” 
I asked Zalkind, who was at the time practically 
running the Foreign Office, “‘ do you print this letter 
from the Russian Minister in Bucharest, asking for 
balalaika music to be sent him? It seems a harmless 
request, and a morally unobjectionable amusement.” 
The reply was, ‘‘ Because he refers to the courier as 
‘S.S.’. We wanted to illustrate the relations which 
formerly subsisted between the diplomatic personnel 
and their subordinates.” The initials are short for 
a thoroughly unparliamentary expression. 
A series of documents selected in such a frame of mind, and 
with these expectations, naturally made no pretence at 
conveying the whole truth of the political or military state 
of Europe at any particular time. Thus the Bolsheviks 
printed the British, French and Russian agreement for the 
partition of some provinces of Asiatic Turkey, without the 
slightest reference to the fact that such a distribution of 
Turkish territory would mean the deliverance of the remnant 
of the Armenian people from massacre, checkmate to the 
Berlin-Bagdad scheme, and the end of a regime in Palestine 
and Syria compared with which Bolshevism itself has been 
peaceful and productive. But even so, the proletariat 
refused to be impressed. It might not be irreverent to 
suggest that this was because “‘ there ain’t no sich person ’’— 
at any rate in the Marxian sense. ‘There is no international 
proletariat; there are only Englishmen, Russians, and 
Germans. The German proletariat does not appear to have 
been deeply moved by the publication of the documents, 
even though the German Government courteously came to 
the help of the Bolsheviks and reprinted a few treaties for 
propaganda purposes. The Russian proletariat was even 
less concerned. I was present on the occasion when 
Kamenev, returning from Brest-Litovsk with the first draft 
of the German peace terms in his pocket, read them out to 
a joint meeting of the Petrograd Soviet and the delegates of 
an All-Army conference. The audience did not allow its 
blood to boil; it was merely bored. Treaties and clauses 
and frontiers are not the kind of thing one likes to have 
shouted at one late at night for an hour on end, not counting 
a long exordium and an equally long peroration. And the 
men who were perfectly willing to give away the half of 
Russia were just as ready to receive the news that Italy 
wanted to annex the Dodecanese with the utmost sangfroid. 
As far as the Russians were concerned, the secret documents 
fell absolutely flat. 

The only documents which have been translated into 
English are Treaties concluded between the Allies since the 
outbreak of war, with a few memoranda attached. The 
Manchester Guardian correspondent in Petrograd wired 
over a series of translations, and these have been the basis 
of the whole commotion. The New Europe printed its 
own version of some Treaties. Under the title The Secret 
Treaties and Understandings, Mr. Seymour Cocks has 
edited a small volume, published by the Union of 
Democratic Control (2s. net), with convenient footnotes, 
explaining political and geographical difficulties. The 
Treaties themselves, without notes, but with better maps 
and a short preface by Mr. C. R. Buxton, are published 
by the National Labour Press as The Secret Agreements, 
in two editions (6d. and 3d.). Then there is an anti-pacifist 
pamphlet by Mr. C. A. McCurdy, M.P., published by W. H. 
Smith, at 3d., bearing the marks of Government propaganda 
on every page. He, too, reprints from the Manchester 
Guardian, but he tends to get away from his subject and 
to quote instead, as evidence of Germany's guilt, from 
authorities such as the J'imes and Dr. Muehlon—which 
the Bolsheviks would not for one moment regard as evidence. 
The public has no means of knowing whether the Treaties 
contained in these publications are a complete set, or whether 
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they have been cancelled, revised or supplemented, or 
whether they have been accurately or completely translated 
into Russian from the original French. We only know 
that the Treaties form quite a small fraction of the documents 
published, and that, when one reads them all over as they 
came out, an impression is received very different from 
that which the Manchester Guardian correspondent 
apparently intended to convey, and Messrs. Buxton and 
Cocks to disseminate. While anything in the nature of 
a complete survey of the documents would be impossible 
within the limits of a few articles, a selection should, at any 
rate, remove the impression which some Pacifists have 
sought to convey, that the papers were merely an exposure 
of the predatory aims of the Alliance. 

A note on the manner of publication of the documents 
should be added. They fall into three groups: (1) 
Rumanian papers published in special supplements to 
Pravda. (2) A mass of documents—Treaties, memoranda, 
letters, reports, telegrams, etc.—printed in Izvestiya (the 
official organ of the Petrograd Soviet) and Pravda (the 
official organ of the Petrograd Bolsheviks). The two 
papers did not print exactly identical selections ; a document 
might appear in one paper and turn up several days later 
in the other—or never again. A few appeared in the evening 
edition of Pravda, which was not always readily obtainable. 
No attempt was made to give coherence to these documents. 
(8) Certain documents were published in collected form, 
in seven parts, containing in all 820 pages. This series 
includes seventy-four exhibits, of which the most considerable 
is a set of thirty-five reports on the revolutionary movement 
in Spain, March to October, 1917. Like the documents 
printed in Izvestiya and Pravda, these suggest a diplomatic 
lucky-bag rather than a deliberate selection. Each of 
the seven parts is inscribed: “Responsible Editor, 
N. Markin,” but the pamphlets show few signs of editing. 
The contents are put together without reference to subject- 
matter, dates, or anything else. A few documents are 
undated. Some duplicate those already printed in the 
Soviet newspapers, but the majority appear for the first 
time. A few interesting memoranda are included, the 
length of which would have made their publication in the 
daily papers difficult. Markin, a sailor who was nominally 
charged with the duty of engaging and supervising the 
clerical staff of the Bolshevik Foreign Office, does not 
seem to have shared Pavlovitch’s tender regard for hurt 
feelings. Many of the former’s selection relate to pre-war 
distances, and give the reader an insight into what is known, 
sometimes for wholly mysterious reasons, as foreign policy. 


THE RUMANIAN DocuMENTSs. 


The longest series of connected documents relates to 
Rumania. On January 27th, 1918 (n.s.), Pravda published 
a series of eight dispatches, tending to show that the 
Rumanian Government had played a “ provocative ’ game. 
On January 31st, the same paper printed a special supple- 
ment containing 58 documents. On February 2nd _ it 
returned to the charge with another supplement with 
84 more telegrams and reports. About that time, it will 
be remembered, relations between the Soviet and the 
Rumanian Governments were getting more than strained. 
The Rumanian Army, still intact, was being propaganded 
by Soviet emissaries. The Bolsheviks were making every 
effort to spread the revolution into Rumania. The 
Rumanians retaliated by shooting a few propagandists, 
and by isolating a Russian Army in Bessarabia which was 
regarded as a source of infection. Then the Bolsheviks 
arrested Diamandi, the Rumanian Minister in Petrograd, and 
everybody believed that at any moment Russia and Rumania 
would be formally at war. The publication of these docu- 
ments, therefore, was intended as a justification of Bolshevik 
action. The greater part of the telegrams, &c., were 
printed with the object of showing that the Rumanian 
Government was opposed to revolution in general, and to 


the Bolshevik revolution in particular. Attempts were 
also made to show, by means of suggestive headlines, that 
the Allies were backing Rumania’s attitude in these 
matters. But the most interesting part of these documents 
is the part that is omitted. They are arranged in sections, 
and all the headings are printed in the first Pravda supple- 
ment. The last section was to be headed ‘‘ German Espion- 
age in Rumanian Government Circles.” But this section 
was never printed. Once again somebody, possibly the 
same M. Pavlovitch, managed to save German feelings from 
being wounded. 

The following dispatch from the Russian Minister in 
Bucharest, sent as far back as August 3rd, 1914, is still 
valuable evidence and has a pathetic interest nowadays : 


I have reliable evidence that German and Austrian diplomats are 
demanding that Rumania shall declare war on us, under the threat 
that her neutrality will be taken to mean a hostile attitude towards 
the Triple Alliance. The latter (i.e., Austria) gives Rumania 
guarantees concerning Bulgaria, offers her Bessarabia and the Timok 
Valley, and assures her of the absence of our troops from Bessarabia, 
At the same time they are spreading rumours of the inevitability 
of the victory of the Triple Alliance, and of the already decided upon 
re-drawing of the map of Europe, thereby producing an depressed 
state of opinion among all classes. I have talked with nearly all 
the leading politicians, and the majority of them were in favour of 
neutrality, all being especially afraid of Bulgaria. Take Jonescu 
made no definite statement on neutrality and only told me, as his 
opinion, that Rumania is in any case done for, as whatever decision 
is come to, she will either be wiped off the face of the earth, or will 
become something in the nature of a province of Russia or Hungary, 
His extremely excited and dejected manner, and other signs, make 
me fear that a decision of the most unfavourable nature for us will 
be reached at to-day’s meeting of the Council. 

(Signed) PokLevsky. 

Quite unintentionally, the Rumanian documents tell 
the true and painful story of Rumania’s entry into the 
war. The threats from Germany and Austria are indicated, 
and the Government appears to have decided at an early 
stage that a policy of neutrality would not be permitted 
by the Central Empires. In March, 1915, the Rumanian 
Minister in London warned Sir Edward Grey that his 
country might be forced into joining the Central Empires 
by the beginning of May. After this date the subject- 
matter of the greater part of the dispatches dealing with 
foreign relations is the material support which might be 
given by the Entente. The others describe internal ructions, 
both before and after the Russian Revolution, and the 
Rumanian Government’s actions with regard to them. 


FIRE 


UCH depends upon how the fires burn during the 
coming winter. It is suggested in some quarters 
that the Government will do well to hasten the 

General Election in order that the people may cast their 
votes before they have begun to feel the cold. The future 
of the world—whether we are to have war or peace, whether 
we are to have a League of Nations or a league of domina- 
tions—may easily depend on whether the average English- 
man has a good coal-fire burning in his sitting-room next 
October. If he has not (so we are told) he will become so 
disaffected that he will forget all about the war and vote 
for anyone who will promise him a full coal-hole. For 
ourselves, we do not believe it. He is ready to endure even 
more than a fireless hearth. At the same time, he has not 
yet had to endure anything quite so bad in the sphere of 
purely material things. He was rather alarmed by the 
potato shortage last year, and he has looked blue at times 
as he has seen his weight coming down pound by pound as 
a result of the scarcity of butter. But on the whole his 
privations hardly deserve to be called by so grave a name. 
The average of comfort throughout the country has probably 
never been higher at any time in English history. _ 

Without fires, however, it would be different. No one 
knows what it is to be uncomfortable who has not had to 
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endure cold. Civilisation had its birth in the first fire. 
The other animals can do most of the ordinary things that 
man does, but they cannot light fires. Anthropologists 
debate the question whether any tribes of men have ever 
been met which were as ignorant as the animals in this 
respect. We hear of such tribes in travellers’ tales, vet 
no traveller has ever been able to authenticate a case. Still, 
it is cleat enough that there must have been a period at 
which human beings knew nothing about the secrets of fire. 
Sir James Frazer even holds that “it seems likely that 
mapkind possessed and used fire long before they learned 
how to kindle it.””. They may, he thinks, have made use 
of the fires caused by lightning in the forests or may have 
lit their wood at the lava of voleanoes, which remains hot for 
years after an eruption. Or they may have lit their fire 
from the great twenty-feet-high jets of inflammable gas 
which rise from the ground in various places such as Baku. 
All these means of lighting fires may have been known betore 
men ever thought of taking a leaf out of the book of 
castaways on a desert island and rubbing two sticks together 
as a charm against the cold. At the same time, one would 
fancy they must have discovered so simple a process fairly 
soon. It is said that a fire is sometimes caused in the 
tropics by the branches of a tree rubbing against each other 
in the heat of summer. If this is so, man has enough of the 
monkey in him to attempt to learn the reproduction of so odd 
an occurrence. He would begin to rub wood in order to pro- 
duce fire just as he breaks a coconut in order to let the milk 
flow out. He would think of fire, indeed, as something 
imprisoned in the wood and capable of being released from it 
by friction. Or it may be that he first learned that fire was 
producible at will on observing how a spark from his flint 
instruments set fire to a heap of dry leaves. To most of us 
it seems an obvious discovery enough. To primitive man, 
however, it was one of the most amazing things that ever 
happened, and only to be explained by dragging in the gods, 
Certainly, one demands poetry in explanation of the com- 
ing of so incomparable a gift. It is easy for anyone but a 
rationalist to believe that Prometheus first stole fire from 
Heaven and hid it in a stalk of giant fennel, and so carried it 
to men. Every time one sees a firelit window at night or 
enters a room in which a great log is burning on a cold 
winter evening, one knows well enough that fire must have 
had a divine ancestry. Modern religions have, contrary to 
some of the older beliefs, made Hell the chief place of fires. 
Hell, according to some of the ancient stories, was a cold 
place; has not some poet written of “the cold stone of 
Hell” ? However that may be, Heaven has certainly 
been emasculated into a place without a fire. To a child it 
seems to have the temperature of a fine summer day, and 
maturer minds may think of it as a comfortable sort of 
place kept at an even temperature with hot-water pipes. 
Certainly, Vulcan has ro part there. And yet, as we have 
suggested, the human race has not as a rule looked on fire as a 
devilish thing. They have even worshipped it, as in Persia 
and Peru, and half the religions of the world have a sacred 
fire which must be kept perpetually alight. Such a fire 
was watched over by the Vestal Virgins at Rome and by the 
Children of the Sun in Peru. Everywhere we find fire as the 
symbol of the god and the sign of purification. Many of the 
heroes and demigods were born of the fire. Romulus, 
according to one legend, was the son of a virgin whom fire 
had impregnated. The origin of these sacred fires, we are 
told, is easily explained. Even after men had learned to 
produce fire by drilling one bit of wood into a hole in a softer 
bit they still found it easier to light one fire from another 
that was already burning. Darwin met a savage who could 
produce fire by friction in a few seconds, but that must have 
been an expert. In any event, the ordinary native prefers 
to borrow a light from his neighbour as at the present time 
you will see Englishmen lighting one cigarette from another. 
This latter habit has become increasingly prevalent since the 
match shortage, and we can guess that the savage was even 


more reluctant to use his fire-drill than the modern man is to 
light a match. Hence it became convenient to keep a fire 
burning from which all the members of the tribe could 
procure a light for their private fires, and naturally the 
guardianship of this would fall into the hands of the chief. 
It is not difficult to imagine how this fire would gradually 
acquire a royal sacredness and how the spirit that gave life 
to it would grow into a god. The whole tradition of the 
tribe seems to burn with perpetual life in the fire on the 
sacred hearth. ‘‘ When the fire goes out at Onondega,” 
said the chief of a Red Indian tribe, ‘‘ we shall no longer be 
a people.” 

One can understand, however, how men came to dread 
fire as well as to venerate it. Fire is the symbol not only 
of life but of destruction. There are fire and brimstone in 
most of the prophecies of the end of the world. And 
man lives in a world in which it is possible that at any 
moment his own private hutch may be destroyed by fire. 
Gray was human enough in his terror of being burned in 
his bed. A comic story used to be told of the way in which 
the Cambridge undergraduates played on his nervousness 
in this matter and set booby-traps for him at night with 
a shout of “ Fire!” outside his windows. It is one of the 
most entertaining anecdotes in English literature as Mr. 
Gosse relates it in his life of Gray. But, alas! the dry-as- 
dust say that it is not true. Even if it were, however, 
few of us could afford to laugh at Gray. Who of us is 
not sufficiently scared of fire to insure his house against it ? 
Most of us trust to luck and sleep none the less soundly 
because of the small chance of being burned in our beds. 
But still we pay our insurance when the date comes round. 
Fire, indeed, is a wild beast, and we know that we have 
only half domesticated it. We do well for the most part 
to keep it in a cage. We know that, if it escapes only a 
few feet beyond its bars, it will become a ravening monster 
again and that we shall have to fight it for our lives. No 
monster, indeed, has ever taken such a toll of human 
beings. It is unlikely that the dragon against which 
St. George fought devoured a greater number of persons 
than were burned in the great Chicago fire of 1871, when 
250 lives were lost. On the other hand, the number of 
lives lost in some of the most sensational fires in history 
is astonishingly low. When all London burned in 1666, 
from the Tower to the Temple, not more than six persons 
are said to have perished. The Great Fire of London was, 
it is now generally held, a gain rather than a loss. Fire 
swept over London not only as a destroyer but as a purifier. 
London had become a warren of foul streets, a breeding- 
place of disease, and there was no cure for it but burning. 
One thinks more regretfully of the Communist firing of 
Paris in 1871. We are not willing to part with beautiful 
old streets for the sake of a political principle. There are 
few of the great cities of the world, however, which have 
not at one time or another been devastated by fire. From 
Moscow to Chicago, from Constantinople to Edinburgh, 
fire has wandered like an angry god. Most of us have 
become reconciled to him. We enjoy the spectacle he 
affords us. We denounce Nero for his frivolousness while 
Rome was burning, but the average man’s quickened sense 
of life at the sight of a house on fire suggests that there is 
something of Nero in most of us. We are sensationalists, 
more responsive to excitement than to pity. On the night 
of the first Zeppelin raid on London many people at once 
took taxis down to the scene of the fire in the East-end. 
We enjoy seeing this domestic pet of the hearth when it 
has escaped from the bars. We like to see him feeding 
upon the walls and contents of houses and leaping rhythmi- 
cally and triumphantly into the night sky, which is dotted, 
they say, with a million blazing fires. But, if we love a 
fire, we love to see it not only rampant but subdued. We 
regard the fight between man and the fire as a sort of 
gladiatorial combat, and when the fire slinks crouching 
back into its place we glory in yet another conquest by 
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all-conquering man. The truth is, we only enjoy perilous 
things on the understanding that we can ultimately obtain 
the mastery over them. We meet them not in the spirit 
of victims, but in the spirit of fighters. On normal days we 
ask no more of fire than that it shall cook our food and 
keep us warm in winter. The mob, it is said, cheered the 
fire that burned down the House of Lords nearly a hundred 
years ago. But even the mob would not ask for this as an 
everyday occurrence. Most of us are content with a friendly 
fire on the hearth. We do not love it as a sensation-worker 
or magician, but as all but a necessary partner in conversation 
and friendship and nodding dreams. 


LUNACY REFORM 


E are a humane people except when, as so often, 
W weare stupid. Thetrue history of civilisation must 
record many instances |in which our humanity 
has made epochs. The care of the insane is one of these. 
Some time ago I here exemplified the spirit of Paris by the 
names of Paré, Pinel, Pasteur, and Pinard, taking those 
illustrious lives from the records of one science alone. 
Pinel was the veritable medical pioneer of the modern 
treatment of insanity, and his name, of which not one 
educated Englishman in ten thousand has ever heard, is 
high among the immortals. But we may say for ourselves 
that we, for our part, produced a contemporary of Pinel, 
who worked on different lines to the same end. This great 
man was the Quaker, William Tuke, not a doctor, but a 
philanthropist. It seems clear now that Pinel and he 
worked independently and even in ignorance of each other, 
and we may honour them both accordingly. Pinel was, of 
course, the man of science, the clinical observer, and the 
authority whose influence upon subsequent practice was 
predominant ; but, even without him, Tuke’s achievements 
must have had the same effect. The Englishman had the 
sympathy of the remarkable religious body to which he 
belonged, and founded the first humane asylum in this 
country, the Retreat, near York, a delightful place, associated 
in my mind with many happy hours of cricket and music. 
These are delightful things and worth naming, for they 
suffice to indicate the polar contrast between what the care 
of the insane was and what it is. The reader must refer 
to histories of medicine and of superstition—“ religion ” 
so-called—in order to learn fully that man’s attitude to 
the insane until the very end of the eighteenth century 
furnishes one of the abominable and ignominious chapters 
in his history. The Law, the Church and Medicine were all 
infamous alike in this regard. It is to Pinel and to Tuke 
that all the world owes the contrast between those indescrib- 
able horrors and the music and games which many of us 
associate with lunatic asylums to-day. 

So far so good, and our country’s record is honourable. 
But that was long before our time, and we have most 
deplorably fallen behind. The actual numbers of our insane 
are very high; the increase in the certified up to the war 
and the subsequent decrease may be ignored as of dubious 
significance ; in any case the figures are high (about 137,000, 
apart from the feeble-minded), and, worst of all, the recovery 
rate in mental diseases is now no higher than it was fifty 
years ago, although the interval has witnessed a far greater 
advance in medical science than any previous half-century 
in history. We led the world in this field at one time; we 
are very far behind now, guilty of inefficiency and therefore 
of cruelty which are cause for shame when we compare 
ourselves with, for instance, Bavaria, which we had scarcely 
thought of as our superior in such a matter as this. 

Hence the need, in the land of Tuke, for such a volume* 
as that which Dr. Weatherly, an alienist of long experience, 

* A Plea jor the Insane: the Case for Reform in the Care and 


Treatment of Mental Diseases. By L. A. Weatherly, M.D., with a 
Foreword by Dr. T. B. Hyslop. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 





has just published, with its formidable indictment of our 
or sage law and practice. In this great country, with its 
ofty tradition of science and humanity, we are neither 
preventing insanity nor curing insanity ; nor, in the existin 

state of the law, have we any substantial prospect of improve- 
ment. We have one recent achievement to our credit in 
the Mental Deficiency Act, a good measure which appears 
to be working well, and which deals with an allied problem, 
but does not at all touch that now before us. The last 
Lunacy Act was passed in 1891, and ample time has elapsed 
for us to estimate its value. Thanks to it, no one of unsound 
mind may be treated out of his home (which is usually the 
worst place for him) for payment, without a petition, two 
medical certificates and a magistrate’s order. I refer, of 
course, only to England. It may usually be taken that the 
law will be simpler and saner north of the Tweed, and that 
what is desired by agitators in England is already exemplified 
in law and practice in Scotland. Our new Maternity and 
Child Welfare Act is a case in point; the laws of marriage 
and divorce furnish another ; and in the present instance it 
is to be observed that “‘ in Scotland a patient can be treated 
with a view to cure anywhere out of an asylum without 
formal certificates, if a medical opinion to that effect and 
intimation is sent to the Commissioners in Lunacy.” The 
quotation is from my old teacher, the late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, and the lay reader who is interested in this 
subject should consult his admirable volumes, The 
Hygiene of Mind, and Unsoundness of Mind, published 
by Messrs. Methuen. The effect of the law in England is 
very nearly to make impossible the early treatment of 
mental disease. Recently I tried to show here that early 
treatment, which I defined as treatment before symptoms, 
during the “ incubation period,” between infection and 
intoxication, is the hope of the future in the cure of infectious 
diseases. The alienists tell us that, in the very different 
field of such mental disease as is not due to infection, early 
treatment is everything, but the law makes such treatment 
practically impossible. Hence a sufficient explanation of 
the truly shameful fact that the English recovery rate in 
mental diseases has not risen during the past half-century. 
The Medico-Psychological Association has done and is 
doing its best, having published, for instance, since the 
outbreak of the war, a report, signed by Dr. Bedford Pierce, 
the present Superintendent of the Retreat, as Chairman, in 
which the necessity is urged for new legislation for the treat- 
ment of incipient mental diseases. Experience shows, 
however, that from present Departments no initiative, nor 
response to merely professional stimulus, is to be expected. 
Our hopes have rested upon general public opinion, which 
has a thousand other things to consider, and which will 
probably take very little notice of this excellent book or of 
my present attempt to draw attention to it. There is 
now, however, another source of hope, which may well be 
realised, and to which I shall refer in conclusion. 

Those who know the contrast, immensely to our advan- 
tage in many ways, between German and English general 
hospitals, and who have a general idea that we were pioneers 
in the humane treatment of the insane, would confidently 
accept the statement that “the British asylums as such 
are second to none in the whole world.” Alas! for the 
truth. Our asylums are barracks institutions, of a type 
fundamentally vicious and dictated by parsimony; and 
they are shamefully understaffed, so that very little real 
medical work is or can be done in them. I quote in extenso, 
for it bears upon the new hopes to which I have referred, a 
valuable recent letter from Sir Clifford Allbutt, which should 
be read everywhere. He is writing of his experience as a 
Lunacy Commissioner : 


Our great obstacle was the Local Government Board, an office 
which is detestable to me. I sadly fear in its great strength and 
ambition it is about to capture the Ministry of Health. My great 
endeavour while on the Lunacy Commissioners’ Board was to break 
down the barrack system—break this down and the early unstigma- 
tised treatment you desire would become easy. As things are, it is 
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full of difficulties. I kept praying and working for the purchase of 

a village, all homely cottages to be made models, a hospital to be 

built and laboratories, the parson and church all to be there, and 

familiar farmsteads and so on. All not spick and span, but homely 
and cosy. Thus certified and uncertified cases would go there 
willingly. Abolish the name asylum. My colleagues were‘amenable, 
but the Local Government Board, having control of the purse-strings, 
always destroyed the whole idea and plumped for barracks. Once 

I got the Lunacy Commissioners to pass a rule that no public asylum 

should exceed 1,000 inmates. The Local Government Board 

“ raised hell” against us,and one day at a small weekly Board from 

which I was absent on circuit my colleagues succumbed. We always 

urged that the Local Government Board had no business with plans 
and schemes. These were our affairs. Theirs to arrange the loans, 
etc. The Local Government Board is a crocodile and a python. 

It was no ‘‘ red tape.”” This could have been severed. It was 

their domination and greed of power and, I may add, unimagi- 

native incompetency. 

Consider the hurly-burly of a ward of 170 patients; and 
that it is quite usual for an asylum doctor to be in charge 
of at least four hundred, a number which sometimes rises 
to six hundred. As far back as 1849 the Salpétriére, with 
1,000 patients to Hanwell’s 1,100, had four times as many 
visiting physicians and ten times as many resident medical 
officers. And we are now where we were then, looking across 
the Channel in admiration and going on in our old way. 

Lest the reader should suppose that the model village 
which Sir Clifford Allbutt prefers to our barracks is a mere 
dream, let me name Alt Scherbitz, near Leipsic, ‘ which 
may be looked upon as the mother of the village system 
of housing the insane,” and add that during the last twenty 
years most, if not all, of the institutions built for the insane 
in Germany have been of this type. Best of all such, 
according to a high authority, Dr. Knowles Stansfield, is 
the institution at Toledo, in Ohio, of which he says: “‘ The 
general appearance of happiness and contentment I have 
never seen equalled in any asylum. In a word, 
they enjoyed a maximum of all that is best in the life of a 
model village, whilst, on the other hand, the irksomeness 
and restraint of institution life were minimised to a degree.” 

Such citations as these abundantly justify the contention 
that, as in so many other instances, pioneers once, we are 
now far behind and falling farther year by year. Such 
being the conditions, we need not expect any appreciable 
record of original observation and discovery, clinical or 
pathological, from English institutions for the insane during 
past years. We are far behind America, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland. As Dr. Weatherly says, ‘ The only place 
a poor person in England at present can be sent to for 
treatment without certification, and that only for a short 
time, is the ward of a workhouse, which means that before 
poor incipient mental invalids in this country can obtain 
treatment away from their homes it can only be done by 
application to the Poor Law officer and the making of 
themselves into paupers. It seems incredible that in this 
country one has to write such a statement of fact.” And 
consider what kind of treatment for such subtle conditions 
is likely to be obtainable in such places. The clinics or 
wards or pavilions attached to general hospitals in the 
more progressive countries I have named are daily curing 
many cases of incipient insanity, thus postponing the building 
of more asylums, and they also serve a most valuable purpose 
in the education of the general practitioner. Certification 
is not required for admission to these hospitals, and mental 
disease becomes one of many ailments to be there 
treated, and is not looked upon as a disease different from 
any other and something to be ashamed of. The Munich 
clinic has fifteen doctors to treat one hundred and twenty 
patients, while in our larger asylums in England and Wales, 
of which we have thirteen, with over 2,000 beds apiece, 
rising to 2,800, the average number of medical officers, 
including the superintendent, is five. 

Dr. Weatherly’s invaluable chapter on “‘ Suggestions as to 
Reform ” cannot be adequately dealt with at the end of an 
article. But I want to refer to the new hope which is offered 
us this autumn. It is, of course, the coming Ministry of 


Health, which we hope will end for ever the accursed tra- 
ditions of the Local Government Board and the Poor Law. 
The importance of lunacy and lunacy reform in this relation 
had not been appreciated by myself, nor was it realised 
by Lord Rhondda, who sent for me at the beginning of last 
year, after reading a plea for a Ministry of Health in these 
columns, and, after a long cross-examination, constituted 
himself its champion thenceforth. So far as I know, the 
only public reference to this aspect of the subject hitherto 
has been a valuable letter recently sent to the Times by 
Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, formerly Medical Superin- 
tendent of the London County Asylum at Claybury. I ask 
all advocates and students of the Ministry of Health to 
look up that letter and read Dr. Weatherly’s book, and to 
remember the importance of this subject during the debates 
on the Bill in Parliament next October. In addition to all 
the arguments for a Ministry of Health hitherto advanced 
is the urgent need for lunacy reform, a need which the war 
will aggravate; and we must see to it that this great oppor- 
tunity is not lost. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 
mM“ LLOYD GEORGE will have his election. The 


Allied successes in the West have made it as 

certain as such a thing could be. He will have 
some difficulty in squaring the Conservatives, who do 
not like being led by him, however much their Press may 
rejoice in the complete Yellow Politician. If he pulls 
off a deal with them he will be able to go to the country, 
as his papers are brazenly suggesting, in the capacity of 
sole and perfect symbol of the nation at war: a male 
Britannia. Every vote given for an opponent will be 
‘‘a vote given to the Boers,” and whatever line he himself 
may take in his speeches his followers may be relied upon 
to splash the colour of pro-Germanism or premature 
Pacifism over every Labour candidate outside the Govern- 
ment and every Asquithian candidate. This, it may be 
observed, appears a quite proper proceeding to some of 
the supporters of ‘‘ peace by negotiation.” In Mr. 
Ponsonby’s eyes, as in Mr. Hodge’s, those who wish for 
decisive victory should, and will, vote for the Government, 
and those who do not should, and will, vote against them. 
‘* Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ could be simpler.” Which is just 
as the Hun-eaters see it. 


* * * 


As for the soldiers and sailors, we are still completely 
in the dark about the arrangements for informing them 
about the issues and taking their votes. Are election 
addresses to go to them? Still more important, are 
candidates, where it is physically feasible, to be allowed 
access to their overseas constituents? Failing this, can 
they (including Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, 
and Mr. Billing) send leaflets and counter-leaflets ? Students 
of psychology, by the way, may find interest in 
the gradual incursion of the pronoun “ I” into Mr. George’s 
speeches, used in places where orthodox practice favours 
‘“we.’’ At Criccieth it went so far as ‘‘I want millions of 
tons of coal during the coming winter.’ The emendation 
civitas Romana sum may soon be forthcoming. 


* * * 


It would be a relief to write for a whole year without 
mentioning Lord Northcliffe ; but the man himself prevents 
it. For nearly four years every paper in the country 
has been mum about the total of our casualties. The 
authorities may have been mistaken in suppressing totals ; 
though they are, of course, justified in obscuring the losses 
in recent periods and particular actions. However that 
may be, they have severely discouraged the public addition 
of our losses, But one man may steal a horse while another 
cannot look over a gate. Every other journalist in the 
country—and very many are in the possession of facts 
as to our dead and missing which enable them to form a 
fairly sound idea of our losses—has kept quiet, whatever 
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his views as to the official policy. But Alfred Harmsworth 
is no ordinary mortal. What he thinks he says he will say. 
With the impudent reservation that his figure is only an 
‘* estimate,” he gets up in a publi¢ place and puts the 
British losses in dead at 900,000. Other journalists remain 
in the position of merely quoting his estimate. As he 
is both a newspaper proprietor and the head of a Govern- 
ment Department, he ought to know. And since he has 
given the figure, will not the Government confirm or 


contradict it ? 
% * * 


Lord Northcliffe’s estimate induces a wonder as to what 
is happening to the Government’s proposal to give to these 
hundreds of thousands of bereaved a physical token of the 
nation’s gratitude. How long it is since the relatives of 
‘the fallen were promised a ‘‘ memorial plaque” for each 
dead man I should not care to say. But it is fully six months 
since reproductions of the winning design—a design con- 
ventional and too crowded, but technically skilful—were 

ublished in the papers and we were assured that the plaques, 
Costes the names of the deceased, were to be cast by a 
remarkable new process. I have yet to hear that any 
family has been supplied with its medal or, indeed, that 
any progress at all has been made with the scheme. 
Are we to suppose that it will lag and lag, as such things 
have so often done in the past, and that the grandsons of 
the slain will be receiving these acknowledgments fifty 
years hence, in the reign of George VI.? The arrangements 
for selecting a design and a process were in the hands of 
a committee of experts. Are they being held up by some 
ridiculous departmental difficulty, e.g., a difficulty of getting 
somebody to release a few tons of metal or somebody else 
to release a few thousand pounds ? 

* + * 


On Thursday there was a realistic letter from an officer 
in the Times. His subject was Saluting. Beginning with 
the observation that regulations about the subject are 
showered on the Army so thick and fast that you might 
think the whole discipline of the Services depended on it, 
he proceeded to tell the truth about it. ‘‘ An officer 
walking in London, or, in fact, anywhere, spends much 
of his time trying to avoid ‘catching the eye’ of those 
who ought to salute him. ... They usually pretend not 
to see him, much to his relief, unless he has red tabs, when 
they fire at him from all directions. I heard of a senior 
officer (a General) who in quite a short distance was saluted 
fifty-seven times. No wonder that he gets into a motor- 
car, if he can get the use of one.” Saluting is ‘“‘a big 
sham, and all try to dodge it,” and his remedy for this 
combined waste of the nation’s arm-power and increase 
of the amount of the nation’s hypocrisy and pretence 
is that saluting should be abolished save when a junior 
is on duty or actually addressing a senior. Promiscuous 
saluting has many theoretical defenders, but the man 
whose belief in it was not weakened after a walk through 
the Strand with an officer must be a first-class dreamer. 
And does anyone suggest that if a ‘‘ graph” could be 
prepared of the ups and downs of Army discipline during 
the war the curve would bear any relation at all to the 
countless orders about junior officers saluting majors, 
saluting or non-saluting at railway stations, and so on, 
over which exalted persons in the War Office have been 
conferring and knitting their brows ever since the Germans 
invaded Belgium ? Onyx. 


Correspondence 


THE SWISS OASIS 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Will you allow a Swiss to correct some of the statements 
about his country, contained in your issue of August 3rd, under 
the title of **‘ The Swiss Oasis ” ? 

1. Censorship.—There is no preventive censorship for the Press, 
and postal censorship is altogether unknown in Switzerland. The 
Swiss Confederation is, however, very anxious to keep a perfect 
neutral'ty ; in fact, its existence depends upon the strict observa- 
tion of this policy “* which is in the best interest of Europe as a 
whole ” (Treaty of Vienna). Foreign correspondents must there- 
fore remember that on our territory there is peace, and that, like 


their enemies, they must lay down their arms and loyally observe 
the few rules of conduct contained in the “ ordonnances pour le 
maintien de la neutralité.” Swiss papers which offend against 
them are first warned and then suspended. La Suisse violently 
attacked the head of the diplomatic mission of a foreign country, 
accusing him of espionage, although no proofs have yet been 
produced. Does your correspondent mean to say that the 
Federal Council would not act with equal energy if an unjustified 
attack was made by some paper as fiercely pro-German as La 
Suisse is “ fiercely pro-Ally ” (we thought it was Swiss) and if 
the victim were Sir Horace Rumbold instead of Herr von Rom- 
berg? The occasional complaints from both belligerent sides are 
of such a character as to prove with almost mathematical accuracy 
the correctness of the Swiss attitude. Your correspondent pays 
it a tribute when he acknowledges that the article for which the 


Gazetie de Lausanne was warned was really “too exuberant”; - 


for neutrals it would do to be simply correct. 

2. It is not true, therefore, that ** a pro-Ally paper or journalist 
may not reflect on the character of any prominent German,” but 
that ‘‘ pro-German papers have no corresponding obligation.” 

If a “ Bolshevik and pro-German paper” of Geneva (La 
Feuille) called **‘ Mr. Henderson an agent of the Kaiser,” official 
Switzerland certainly need not mind, as neither the country’s 
honour nor her interests are concerned, and it is altogether illogical 
to compare this case with that of the duly accredited representa- 
tive of a foreign Government. 

3. ** Schwob” is not merely Alsatian, but a good old Swiss 
name for the Germans ; it is not less strong and complimentary 
than “ Boche.” Your correspondent has probably never heard of 
the “*‘ Schwabenkrieg ”’ (1499), the Swiss war of secession from the 
old German Empire, the victorious conclusion of a two hundred 
years’ struggle of Swiss democracy against German and Austrian 
absolutism. Since that time Swiss and German mentalities have 
always been different, a fact which even Luther reproached to 
Zwingli, the Reformer of Zurich. 

4. “ The pusillanimity of Swiss officialdom has resulted in 
a steep rise of prices which, in its turn,has been producing strikes 
in every town in the course of the last month or two.’ The first 
part of the sentence is rather amusing. Just imagine your cor- 
respondent with civic courage and nothing else cutting down 
prices of cherries, for instance, to their pre-war level! -The state- 
ment in the second: part is an untruth altogether. 

5. * Food is allowed to be exported to Germany, until butter 
and cheese are almost unprocurable in their native land.’ This 
assertion is, of course, most willingly believed. The Blockade 
Ministries of the Allied countries control every ounce of food and 
raw materials imported by Switzerland; they will appreciate 
your compliments! Just as she sends wood, condensed milk, 
chocolates to the Allies in exchange for other commodities, 
Switzerland has to sell certain other articles to Germany in com- 
pensation for things we cannot get from the Allies—sugar, 
potatoes (to speak of foodstuffs only). Switzerland can offer 
nothing but her own produce—cattle, cheese and fruit (if any). 
Your correspondent speaks of the richest Swiss as “* Gruyére 
Princes.” They have grown rather poor in these democratic 
days; their exports have shrunk to one-seventh of pre-war 
quantities :—1913, 711,837 cwt.; 1917, 114,167 cwt. 

According to American statistics, which you and we have 
equal cause to trust, the food exported from Switzerland in 1916 
would have prevented the starvation of the whole population of 
the Central Powers for one hour and seven minutes (parcels for 
prisoners included as well as supplies for Luxemburg and 
Lichtenstein). The figures for 1917 will remain below one hour. 
On the other hand, the same authority states that Switzerland 
could have been fed for fifty-one days and fifteen hours on the 
excess of foodstuffs received from the Central Empires from 
August, 1914, to December, 1917. Every sensible critic will 
agree with the conclusion of that American report, “that the 
results of the Blockade are completely satisfactory for the Allied 
cause.” Therefore the Swiss need not mind your correspondents 
utterances. 

6. In speaking of the help extended by the Swiss to the French 
évacués, your correspondent says that “the German Swiss 
women” who look after them are “ not quite ideally neutral.” 
We all think they are, because Swiss neutrality does not mean 
repression of feelings, but help and sympathy for the victims of 
the conflagration in both camps. We see an obligation in the 
fact that the Red Cross flag was adopted as the international sign 
of charity in honour of the White Cross of neutral Switzerland.— 
Yours, etc., Dr. A. Latr 
(Secretary of the London Branch of the 

Nouvelle Société Helvétique) 
28 Red Lion Square, Holborn. 
August 14th. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Toke New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Hewlett’s case must be poor indeed as he has to 
bolster it up with abuse. I subjoin my answers to his queries :— 

1. It is essential that the League should be supported by 
armaments, but only for the purpose of meeting armaments. The 
economic boycott, a universal growing sense of the madness of 
war, together with the specific agreement not to use arms until 
more peaceable methods for settling disputes have been tried, 
will also be very powerful weapons for peace in the armoury of 
the League. 

2. Our peace is not secured entirely by armaments. Moreover, 
we do not claim to abolish war absolutely, but to make it vastly 
more hazardous as a policy, and to provide an alternative. 

8. If other nations agree to disarm partially, there is no reason 
why Great Britain should not be prepared to do likewise. Dis- 
armament so much depends on Germany’s position at the end 
of the war. 

4. If the British do not decline, Germany may assent or be 
forced to do so as the final outcome of the war.—Y ours, etc., 

H,. T. Weeks. 

Northwyke, Rusthall Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

August 19th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—In your last issue, Mr. M. Hewlett refers to the League 
of Nations as a “ mare’s nest,” and asks four questions, which I 
should like to answer in the order given. 

It is certainly essential that, under a system of economic com- 
petition, a League of Nations should be supported by armaments ; 
but it is hoped that armaments will be reduced to a minimum 
standard—by agreement—and thereby prove that a permanent 
desire for peace does exist between nations. 

Mr. Hewlett’s knowledge of history must have been sadly neg- 
lected for him to ask the second question : “ Does history reveal 
any instance of a permanent peace (say for a hundred years) 
secured by armaments ?”’ The question is somewhat vague, but 
we have been at peace with America for such a period and our 
relations with that great republic at the present moment are most 
friendly. 

The third and fourth questions put by Mr. Hewlett can be taken 
together. As the idea of the League of Nations is not based upon 
the immediate disarmament of nations, the questions fall to the 
ground. 

Mr. Hewlett appears to pin his faith in the international labour 
movement, with its consequent abolition of armed force. May I 
ask Mr. Hewlett where there are any signs of organised labour 
taking away from the governing classes of the moment, or the 
near future, their control of national and international questions, 
and setting up an international magistracy dealing out justice 
equitably and solving questions affecting the destiny of nations 
without the application of force or the threat of force ? 

Even to-day we have Labour leaders declaring for “ our country 
—right or wrong”; and so long as the Labour movement takes 
short views on the problem of Nationalism, and is prepared to 
be chloroformed by those who fatten on war, the dreams of Mr. 
Hewlett will not materialise.—Yours, etc., 

Pearman House, Chalfont St. Peter. 

August 17th. 


J. GkoRGE STONE. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE DUEL 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 

Sir,—How yours, which I hold for the sanest body of opinion 
still at large in Britain, can concentrate your hope of this re- 
actionary proceeding upon the produce of a mare’s nest passes 
my understanding. Let me ask you or any of your supporters to 
answer these fundamental questions :— 

1. Will it not be essential that the abolition of this chivalrous 
form of strife, especially in England only, must be supported by 
armed force ? 

2. Does history reveal any instance of an impulse deep in 
humanity being restrained in manifestation by armed force ? 
Could anything ever destroy the impulse of humanity to the 
institution of slavery? You might, quite as sanely, suggest a 
League of Nations for international peace ! 

3. Is Great Britain (by which I really mean the chivalrous 
great British) prepared to abolish the duel while the rest of 
Europe supports it ? 





4. If the Germans, for instance, refuse abolition, can the 
British possibly accept it ?—Yours, etc., 
Wick Court, near Bristol. 
August 19th, 1792. 


F. C, CONSTABLE. 


“ Ginger! Look how 


If you can’t 


Miscellany 
THE EXCESSIVE CREDULITY OF 
A PERSIAN KING 

O ’buses were running; no taxi would stop, and 
N so we missed our train. “‘ Tell me a story,” she 
said. ‘“‘ You must. It is entirely your fault we 

have to wait. A station is a vile place.” 

“ But I have told you all my stories long ago,” said I. 
“ Let me get you some ginger-ale.” 

“I prefer to sit here,” she replied. 
disgustingly hot I am. Tell me a story. 
remember one, invent one.” 

“Invent I certainly cannot. But I know some old stories, 
and one or two of them are so old that they may even be 
fresh to people who are crazy about everything new.” | 
spoke with gentle asperity because it was not my fault that 
we had missed the train. 

“ T am waiting,” she said. 

And so with a diffidence I hardly took pains to conceal, I 
repeated almost word for word the following story as I 
remembered having read it in the works of the Abbé 
Prévost. 

‘** When Persia was a great kingdom—that is now many, 
many years ago—a reigning Persian king fell so deeply in 
love with a Circassian girl, called Zubeydah, that he not only 
made her his chief mistress, but swore an oath that he would 
never refuse her anything——”’ 

‘ Even to half hiskingdom. That isa stale old beginning : 
I know what is coming.” 

“ Shall I stop, then?” 

“No: goon. I'll listen to the end. Goodness knows we 
have heaps of time.” 

‘Well, not unnaturally she took advantage of his folly. 
And indeed she was very beautiful. Many poems written 
about her at the time are still read with admiration, and 
though they were written independently they all begin : 
Beware of her eye, for it is a noose, 
And none escapeth on whom it is cast. 


Now, it happened that a European merchant came to the 
capital to sell precious stones, and having need of interest 
at court he presented her with an extremely pretty little dog. 
It could dance and perform a hundred charming tricks ; and 
Zubeydah became almost as infatuated with this animal as 
the king was with Zubeydah. Her one grief was that it 
could not talk, could never reply to all those tender things 
she would murmur while caressing it. One of the Eunuchs 
assured her, however, that what she so ardently desired 
was by no means impossible. He told her that there lived 
not far from Ispahan a philosopher called Taj-el-Mulook, 
who was certainly as capable of teaching the Persian language 
to a dog as to a human being. TAj-el-Mulook was immedi- 
ately summoned; and, without trouble being taken to 
discover if his powers were indeed equal to his reputation, 
he was ordered at once to begin the lessons. It was in vain 
he protested that he was being forced to undertake a ridicu- 
lous task. The only reply was that such were the king’s 
commands ; and he was given thirty days, on the expiration 
of which he could look forward either to a rich reward or, 
in case the dog still remained speechless, to his death. The 
philosopher naturally inferred that the king’s order was a 
trap contrived by his enemies—— 

‘**Aren’t you getting interested now ? ” 

“No: well, mildly. Go on. I’m sure the end will be 
disappointing.” 

‘* The philosopher confided his embarrassment to his eldest 
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son, a youth who not only possessed a fine intelligence but a 
most agreeable person. The sweetness of his disposition 
was reflected in the grace of his manners, and in his good 
looks might be read the ardour of his soul. Alee (for that 
was his name) at first shed tears on hearing of the danger 
which threatened his father ; but quickly coming to himself, 
he assured him that he would find a means of avoiding it. 

“ He begged his father to present him as his daughter to the 
Chief Eunuch and to describe him as a young girl so well 
brought up that she could afford to stake her life on 
being able to win the royal approval. At these words T4j-el- 
Mulook stared at his son in astonishment; but, never 
doubting that they were inspired by the Prophet, he did 
what his son asked, and on the following day Alee, disguised 
as a girl, was taken to the Eunuch, who introduced him into 
the apartments of Zubeydah . . . 

“Before the end of the month a rumour began to spread 
in the Harem that the daughter of the philosopher had not 
only taught the little dog to talk, but to speak with all the 
wisdom proper to mankind, and to answer aptly every sort 
of question. The king, on hearing this, naturally wished 
to verify this prodigy. He visited his mistress, and Zubeydah 
did not hesitate to confirm the truth of the rumour, and, 
making the dog sit up, she told it to show how it had 
profited by its lessons; that is to say, to answer respect- 
fully all the questions which it might please his Majesty 
to ask. 

‘“* The monarch sat down upon a divan, and after taking the 
little dog upon his knees and stroking it gently, he put to 
it the following question : 

““«Tell me, my pretty little creature, who am I?’ 

“A minute or two having passed in silence, Zubeydah, 
smiling, asked the king if he were not immensely delighted 
at the little animal’s reply. The king, however, protested 
that he had not heard a single word, an assertion which 
appeared to astound Zubeydah. She looked the king 
straight in the eyes and asked him again if he had not heard 
the little dog say distinctly, ‘ You are the Child of the Sun, 
the Descendant of the Prophet, the King of Kings. You 
are feared by your enemies, adored by your subjects, and 
passionately loved by my beautiful mistress.’ 

‘For a moment the pair continued to stare at each other 
in bewilderment. Then the king rose in considerable agi- 
tation from the divan, and with gestures of consternation 
and perplexity reasserted emphatically that he had not 
heard the dog utter a single word. 

“At this Zubeydah raised, no longer her eyebrows, but her 
arms to Heaven, and in a voice more charged with emotion 
than he had ever heard from her lips, she addressed herself 
to the Prophet. ‘Thou messenger from God,’ she cried, 
‘protect and help the king. Increase his glory, prolong 
his life, preserve his understanding and open his ears! And 
never, never, never allow him to become conscious of any 
of the infirmities of old age!’ Then turning imperiously 
to the little dog, she commanded it to speak again —louder ; 
and at the same moment catching the king by the sleeve she 
implored him to listen again. 

“This time the experiment was successful. The king 
readily admitted that he had heard the dog repeat the 
words which Zubeydah had just uttered. 

“The news spread immense rejoicing throughout the 
Seraglio, and for many days the principal topic of conver- 
sation was ‘the little dog who spoke.’ Its reply to the 
king was written in letters of gold and preserved in the 
archives of the empire; the daughter of the philosopher 
was presented with parting gifts of immense value, and 
the philosopher himself was soon appointed to one of the 
most lucrative offices in the kingdom. 

“The story is called ‘The Excessive Credulity of a 
Persian King.’ Well?” 

She said nothing. 

“IT know,” I went on, “ you have a liking for psychology, 
and surely there is plenty of psychology in that story. 
Don’t you like it?” 


“T don’t call that psychology,” she answered. 

“Oh,” said I, ever so slightly nettled. ‘‘ 1 suppose what 
you mean by ‘ psychology’ is a full-page description of 
how a man thought of his grandfather’s clock when he was 
burying his mother. I am surprised, in that 
case you don’t like ginger ale.” And we almost came 
within sight (through a telescope) of beginning a quarrel. 

Desmonp MacCartny. 


THE BODY 
WwW EN I had dreamed and dreamed what woman's 


beauty was, 
And how that beauty seen from unseen surely 
flowed, 
I turned and dreamed again, but sleeping now no more ; 
My eyes shut and my mind with inward vision glowed. 


“JT did not think!” I cried, seeing that wavering 
shape 
That steadied and then wavered, as a cherry bough 
in June 
Lifts and falls in the wind—each fruit a fruit of light ; 
And then she stood as clear as an unclouded moon. 


As clear and still she stood, moonlike remotely near ; 
I saw and heard her breathe, I years and years away. 
Her light streamed through the years, I saw her clear 
and still, 
Shape and spirit together mingling night with day. 


Water falling, falling with the curve of time 

Qver green-hued rock, then plunging to its pool 
Far, far below, a falling spear of light ; 

Water falling golden from the sun but moonlike cool: 


Water has the curve of her shoulder and _ breast, 
Water falls as straight as her body rose, 

Water her brightness has from neck to still feet, 
Water crystal-cold as her cold body flows. 


But not water has the colour I saw when I dreamed, 
Nor water such strength has. I joyed to behold 

How the blood lit her body with lamps of fire 
And made the flesh glow that like water gleamed cold. 


A flame in her arms and in each finger flame, 
And flame in her bosom, flame above, below, 
The curve of climbing flame in her waist and her thighs ; 
From foot to head did flame into red flame flow. 


I knew how beauty seen from unseen must rise, 
How the body’s joy for more than body’s use was 
made. 
I knew then how the body is the body of the mind, 
And how the mind’s own fire beneath the cool skin 
played. 


O shape that once to have seen is to see evermore, 
Falling stream that falls to the deeps of the mind, 
Fire that once lit burns while aught burns in the world, 
Foot to head a flame moving in the spirit’s wind! 


If these eyes could see what these eyes have not seen— 
_ The inward vision clear—how should I look for joy, 
Knowing that beauty’s self rose visible in the world 
Over age that darkens, and griefs that destroy ? 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


INE shillings is the price that Messrs. Cassell 
will charge for Mr. H. G. Wells’s next novel. 
The seven-and-sixpenny novel had already artived. 
All things are returning to prices of which we have heard 
from our fathers and our grandfathers have told us. Next 
will come the guinea novel, and ultimately thirty-one-and- 
six may once more be asked. But we shall not get three 
volumes for our thirty-one-and-six ; bindings and paper are 
much too precious for that. Meanwhile the humorists 
who control the great circulating libraries still refuse to 
face the facts. ‘‘ You will lose money if you do not charge 
more for the book ?, Well, that is your affair. You can’t 
hope to get any more out of us.” A few authors they are 
compelled to take, whatever charge is made; but they 
always put up a fight. At the bottom of this insistence that 
this is the year 1913 is the fact that they have declined to put 
up rates to their own subscribers. They find that they can 
keep going at present as they are, and they are not going 
to tempt fortune by tinkering with their schedules. It 
is nothing to them that in the end they will have to give 
way, and that before the crisis comes the production of 
new fiction, on which they mainly subsist, may have almost 
ceased. 


* a * 


The rise in cost of production is being felt in America also. 

I notice in the August 3rd number of the New York Natien 

an amusing article about a publisher ‘‘ adept in the gentle 

art of buttonholing ”’ who is ingeniously trying to temper the 

wind to the lambs he is about to shear. Thus opens his 
advertisement : 

You will perhaps consider $1.75 a very high price to pay for X. 

It is, but present abnormal conditions would justify my charging 

a very much higher price for a novel with its relatively limited appeal. 


There is a subtle touch in the “ relatively limited appeal,” 
and the suggestion is followed up: 
I believe that readers who care for such distinguished novels as 
X will realize that the cost . . . of the book with a relatively limited 
appeal must be greater than that of the essentially popular book, 
and that . . they will cheerfully pay the necessary increase. I 
might say finally that no reduction has been made or contemplated 
in Mr. (Author’s) royalty. 


It is very fetching. Buying a select book is put on the same 
footing as dining at a select restaurant. One stage farther 
and, by inserting in “ social columns ”’ paragraphs such as : 
Lady Alicia Chope, Sir Ponsonby-Jambe, Sir Isaac Piccolomini, 
M.P., the Hons. Peggy and Ursula Rheinault, and Mrs. Macdonald 
of Glenvommit were amongst those who were yesterday seen 
buying Miss Calorifica Carlton’s new novel. 
You might work the book off at two guineas a copy. The 
American commentator adds that the rule should work 
both ways, and that we should pay less than we do for “ an 
essentially popular book.” And in an era of restrictive 
legislation he looks forward to the time when the Govern- 
ment, deciding what amount of thrift should be practised 
by various economic classes, 
will determine that those having $2,000 a year or less must read 
Laura Jean Libbey; $3,000, Robert Chambers; $4,000, Booth 
Tarkington or Arnold Bennett ; $5,000, Edith Wharton or H. G. 
Wells ; $10,000 or more, Joseph Conrad. Millionaires could, of 
course, afford ** special authors’-—and Mr. Rockefeller might even 
have a private author of his own, like King Louis II. 
With a really generous and cheerful millionaire such a 
post would be an attractive one. 


ot * a 


The sentence that strikes me most forcibly, however, is : 
“ I might say finally that no reduction has been made or 





contemplated in Mr. Eagle’s royalty.” I have written my 
own name in there just to see how such an advertisement 
would make me feel. I know what I feel : I feel in my bosom 
a great anxiety lest this species of advertisement should 
develop and spread to this side of the Atlantic. Imagina- 
tion, stimulated by fear, bodies forth visions of advertise- 
ments like this : 


DO YOU RESPECT MR. CHUMP? 
OF COURSE YOU DO! 


"| Has it ever struck you how you can best show your respect 
for him ? 

“ We will tell you. 

"It is very simple. 

{ All you have to do is to buy as many copies as possible of his 
new book, The Infinile: What is Beyond It? (6s. net.) 

FOR 

" Mr. Chump gets a royalty of 16) per cent. on the published price 
of every copy of his work that is sold. Every ls. you spend 
means 2d. for Mr. Chump. You can therefore regard the purchase 
of one copy as a share in a national testimonial to the Man you 
Respect. 


Or, going a little way farther along the evolutionary path 
that all things, in these days, seem to follow : 


Mr. JumMBo 
GETS A ROYALTY OF ONLY 10 per cent. 
wuy ? 


ror THE SIMPLE REASON ruar nis Books 
DO NOT SELL. 


It is obvious that if more copies of his books were sold his publisher 
would be able to give him :— 

(1) Larger royalties. 

(2) More of them. 
It is therefore up to you to help, by purchasing Mr. Jumbo’s new 
novel, 


‘“TOPSY IN THE TUBE.” 


Or, to take it one stage farther : 

(1) You have heard that Mr. Gustavus Gupp’s new novel, A 
Little Bit of Stilton, has been published by the House of Jones ? 

(2) What you have not heard is that he could do with far more 
remuneration than he at present seems likely te get out of it. 

(3) He has a wife and six children. 

(4) They live in one room, and there is a hole in the roof. 

(5) The mattress wants re-covering. 

(6) His wife, who is an invalid, has been prescribed Benger's, 
but cannot afford it. 

(7) His tailor is pressing him for payment. We have his assur- 
ance that he has not been extravagant about clothes, but that he 
simply must keep up appearances, as he has frequently to call upon 
agents, editors and publishers. 


(8) He finds that the fact that he is never able to stand anybody 
a lunch is a great handicap to him in the furtherance of his literary 
career. 
(9) Do you understand now ? 
Your most obedient servants, 
Tue House JONES. 


If this sort of thing becomes general it is (as the Overseas 
idiom goes) ““ Me for New Guinea.” 


a * co 


If I may return in my footsteps towards the ‘‘ book de 
luxe,”” may I heartily congratulate the majority on the 
Luxury Tax Committee for standing out against the tempta- 
tion of taxing cheap or second-hand books and confining 
themselves to the proposal that there should be a tax upon 
books expensive and luxurious? When the question was 
first discussed here, that was suggested as the only defensible 
course to take. 


SoLomon EAGLE 
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THE EXPRESSION OF NATIONALITY 


Nationality and Government. By A. E. Zimmern. Chatto 
and Windus. 10s. 6d. net. 


National Self-Government. By Ramsay Murr. Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Zimmern’s brilliant book of essays in reconstruction 
deals with many subjects, with the ideals of Prussianism 
and of Bolshevism, with University organisation, with 
the Labour Movement and with the control of industry. 
But the author sets in the front of his work his views 
on the question of nationality ; and the conclusion cannot 
be avoided that, whether for good or for ill, this is the 
most vital subject with which he has dealt. Nothing, therefore, 
is more important than that his theories of nationalism 
should be thoroughly examined and understood. The 
war is not being fought, perhaps, on the strict issue of 
nationality. Mr. Zimmern sees it, and rightly, as a conflict 
between the Prussian ideal of subordination to the State 
and the liberal ideal of the use of the State for the good life— 
with the principle of Bolshevism, the sterile class-war, a 
thing in its essence very closely akin to Prussianism, 
intervening in the dispute. But each of these principles 
can be tested, and, perhaps, tested most radically, by the 
way in which it is applied to the question of nationality ; 
and it will have been of no benefit to have shed blood for an 
ideal unless it is practically applied in a consistent and 
useful manner. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Zimmern’s book is 
that in which he defines and contrasts the three opposing 
principles ; and, if in war as in less physical forms of argu- 
ment, the first necessity is to understand your opponents’ 
position, then Mr. Zimmern has rendered great service 
to the intellectual cause of the Allies in expounding the 
Prussian theory before condemning it. No student of 
the deeper significance of the war can fail to benefit by 
the pages in this book in which the ideal of our enemies is 
set out as a tenable thesis, and in which the philosophy 
which forms its basis is shown to correspond to something real 
in the nature of man. Mr. Zimmern finds us fighting 
a social atavism, a wild beast merely desirous of tearing 
down the fabric of European civilisation. He leaves us 
fighting a capable and determined intellectual being, 
whose ideal, though it is death to all we prize, is at least 
one which men can comprehend and fight for. He does 
us a real service when he makes us understand that we are 
fighting, instead of mere wickedness, the philosophical 
position that man cannot live the good life in freedom, but 
must have discipline forced on him by fear from above. 
But he makes a wider and more doubtful step in argument 
when, casually and by a side-wind, he connects the Prussian 
ideal with political nationalism, and when he warns us that 
to this end come all national aspirations which express 
themselves in the form of political independence. 

His great virtues as a teacher and essayist are clearness 
of thought and of exposition. He leaves us, therefore, in 
no doubt as to his views on this matter: 


The danger [he says] of our thought at the moment, as it seems 
to me, is not that we should ignore the political side of nationality, 
but that we should exaggerate its importance and mistake a tem- 
porary expedient and necessary stage in political progress for a 
permanent political solution and a satisfactory political ideal. The 
danger is a very real one, and I want to join issue on it at once. 
The current political theory about Nationality is, I think, fairly 
expressed in the following sentence of Mars Representative 
Government: ‘*It is in general a necessary condition of free 
institutions that the boundaries of government should coincide in 
the main with those of nationalities.”’ Mill believes, in other words, 
that citizenship and nationality should be co-extensive: that we 
should look forward to a world neatly parcelled out into National 
States, each under its own independent Government, and that all 
States, or (as we sometimes call them) empires which include different 
races and nations are thereby rendered imperfect and ought ulti- 
mately to break up. I believe from the bottom of my heart that 
Mill’s idea is fundamentally wrong—wrong in fact and wrong as an 
ideal, and that all forward-looking men who desire better inter- 
national relations and a better litical organisation of the world 
must set their hope, not in the Nation-State, which is only a stage, 
and in the West an outworn stage, but in States which, like the 
on governing religious systems of the past, like medieval Christen- 

om and Islam, fihd room for all sorts and conditions of communi- 
ties and nations. 


And he continues to explain that nationality “is only 
accidentally a political question, owing to the operation 


of certain forces which are really anachronisms in the 
twentieth century,” and that it is ‘‘ primarily and essentially 
a spiritual question, and in particular an educational 
uestion . . . a question for the ent, the teacher, 
the educational administrator, the missionary, the social 
worker, for all who are concerned with the life and ideals 
of the young, and with the spiritual welfare of the 
community.” 

Now this limitation of the province in which national 
sentiment may work, we conceive to be a danger, and, 
as Mr. Zimmern desires, we are willing to join issue at once, 
No doubt, political self-determination, like everything 
else from boots to poetry, is, = od considered, 
only a means to the end of the g life. Equally no 
doubt, it is only a stage in the wider organisation of the 
world for the purposes of the good life. But to denounce 
it as a means to an end, as an expedient, and, moreover, 
as an expedient which is already outworn, is in the present 
state of the world so premature as to be positively dangerous 
to the cause in whose service we are engaged. And Mr. 
Zimmern’s mistake on this point arises from an imperfect 
understanding of what national sentiment means to the 
“liberal ” nationalist. 

Professor Ramsay Muir, whose book is less broadly 
philosophical and more an examination of recorded facts, 
proc from a thesis which is, in effect, the only possible 
answer to Mr. Zimmern’s doctrine. He declares that a 
real unity of sentiment must exist in any community 
which attempts self-government, and he continues : 


In the great modern State unity of sentiment is indeed a hard 
thing to create. It has, in fact, been created only by one force—by 
what we call the national spirit ; and this is the supreme significance 
of the growth of the national spirit in Europe, that it alone has made 
self-government on the national scale possible. The only com- 
munities in Europe or in the world in which self-government has 
been successfully applied are those in which the national spirit is 
dominant. 


The converse of this argument is the fact that national 
sentiment in its fullest manifestation desires to express 
itself in the political form. Mr. Zimmern claims for the 
satisfaction of national consciousness “ freedom to do the 
things which your corporate freedom leads you to desire 
to do, whether it is to talk dialect, or to wear a kilt, or to 
keep Saturday instead of Sunday, or to educate your children 
in a traditional way.” He asks, that is to say, for liberté 
des murs instead of political liberty. He omits, however, 
to explain why, if this be enough to satisfy the soul of man, 
self-government, whether national or otherwise, should 
be at all desirable; and why Russia, where the fullest 
liberté des meeurs existed, found at last that the deprivation 
of political liberty was unendurable. And he exposes the 
roots of his misconception when he says that “the two 
nations who do understand nationalism in the purely non- 
political sense in which I have tried to set it forth are 
the English and the Jews.” A more complete exposure 
of Mr. Zimmern’s fallacy could hardly be desired than that 
which lies in this incongruous collocation. For Mr. 
Zimmern’s thesis is true of the Jew, who has been so long 
divorced from real national life that the political side 
of his nature has been atrophied, though in Zionism 
it is re-awaking. But it is absurd as applied to the 
Englishman, whose national spirit, the first to awake in 
Europe, provided the first example of self-government, 
and is still so strong that the Englishman, wherever he may 
be, hardly ever associates himself politically with any other 
country, as the Jew does, is seldom naturalised in any 
other State, and continues to regard himself not only as an 
Englishman, but also, what is an inseparable thing in his 
mind from the conception of his nationality, as a British 
citizen. But Mr. Zimmern adduces no arguments in favour 
of his statement save the small debating joke that ‘‘ England, 
as we all know, is not a self-governing country (how many 
Englishmen are there in the present War Cabinet of seven ). 
As for the Jews, the history of their experiences in foreign 
countries is scarcely encouraging to others. = ; 

His theory of the danger of political nationalism, which, 
according to him, becomes sacro egoismo or ‘ nationalism 
in eacelsis—a raging, tearing hatred of the alien ”—is equally 
mistaken. Certainly some nations have turned their own 
national consciousness to the suppression of other nationali- 
ties; but this is a fault in the ideas by which they have 
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been - 7 ~ ne a a os iy wagne in the national 

inciple. It wo as sensible to o this argument 
Eo the ideal of self-determination as Aa ee that aioe 
man, seeking to escape from the restraint of his father’s 
home, which has become irksome to him, is merely looking 
for a family of his own to oppress. What Mr. Zimmern 
regards as an anachronism, outworn and dangerous to the 
progress of the world, is certainly, as he puts it, a means 
and an expedient, but it is an expedient which has not 
yet been put fully into operation; and it is an indispensable 
preliminary to the proper organisation of human society in a 
League of Nations. For community of sentiment sufficient for 
common action does not yet exist in the whole human 
race, nor is it yet within sight. The world-State cannot 
grow out of the consent of individuals, but must be a struc- 
ture built up by y= units; and, so long as national 
sentiment exists, so long as it expresses itself in politics 
and serves the purposes of self-government, so long must 
these unions be nation-States, and so long must political 
nationalism occupy a first place in the thoughts of those 
who wish to see the world proceeding by way of democracy 
towards the good life. Here Professor Muir’s book is 
useful, for he exhibits Europe during the last century 
sorting itself out into national units, and he analyses in 
each unit the progress of that ideal of self-government by 
which the future world-State must be inspired. 


DR. MUEHLON’S DIARY 
Dr. Muehlon’s Diary. Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net. 


It is going a little far perhaps to claim that in this volume 
Dr. Muehlon “‘ reveals the secret history of the German 
Plot.” He was, it is true, a director of Krupp’s, though 
not for very long; and his famous Memorandum certainly 
provided evidence as to Germany’s responsibility for the 
war which was not to be neglected and which comes second 
only to Prince Lichnowsky’s testimony. But his Diary 
adds little in the way of “secret history” to the 
Memorandum. Dr. Muehlon was not a member of the 
inner circle which decided the fatal issues, nor had he even 
close relations with it. He was able to state on good 
authority that Germany was committed beforehand to 
unconditional approval of all that might be contained in 
the Austrian Note to Serbia, and that the Kaiser had 
positively promised that ‘‘should Russia not acquiesce 
in Vienna’s demands on Serbia, but proceed to mobilise, 
he would forthwith declare mobilisation in Germany, 
and this would mean war.” He also records the interesting 
speculation that ‘‘the Kaiser at Berlin was impelled or 
trapped into action by persons who belonged to the Court 
at Vienna.” Beyond this his book is principally valuable 
as a record of the impressions of a sensitive, peace-loving, 
and truth-loving man, who was sufficiently conversant 
with affairs not to be deceived either by official statements 
or the atmosphere created by popular sentiment. 

And this record is, as a whole, a discriminating, but 
destructive, condemnation of the writer’s own countrymen. 
The discrimination is valuable and quite remarkable. 
The type of critic who is congenitally incapable of seeing 
anything good in his own country or anything evil in her 
enemies 1s common enough, but of very little use for any 
but the roughest and least subtle form of propaganda. 
Dr. Muehlon does not by any means belong to this class. 
He sees a good deal that is unpleasant and something 
that is rather laughable in the English. He condemns 
Lord Fisher’s reputed war-motto: ‘ Hit first, hit hard, 
hit anywhere.” He ridicules English spy-mania in an 
instructive passage : 


Around the level-headed Englishman there frolics or gibbers 
a world of semi-apes, whom he turns to his uses or drives back 
behind their barriers directly they annoy him. This imperturbable 
self-assurance, combined with a fantastic and credulous distrust 
of everything ** not normal,” i.e., not English, has had the result 
that all Germans and naturalised Germans are now, 
of Englishmen, spies. . . . 


in the eyes 
The helpless German proletariat that 


filled the London back streets and now fills the concentration camps 
is suspected of secret relations with the German Emperor and his 
military forces. Poor miserable little German shopkeepers are 
hounded into the gutter because they conduct bureaux for spreading 
news prejudicial to England. Waiters and clerks, formerly happy 
to have escaped from Germany and her military service, are supposed 
to be a disguised army of invasion or special couriers of His Majesty 
the Kaiser. . Wherever the English go, wherever they meet, 
eat and drink, work or sleep, abroad or at home, they are shadowed 
by a German spy.... One could almost laugh, if one did not pity 
the poor victims in England—those timid, clumsy, industrious 
fugitives who had hoped to exchange their native Germany for a 
better land. 


That is very good and very exact; and no better proof 
could be asked that Dr. Muehlon has not exchanged the 
natural partiality of the patriot, for whom his country 
can do no wrong, for the unnatural partiality of the crank, 
for whom his country’s enemies can do no wrong. It 
lends considerable additional point to his description of 
the place which the German people held in the world’s 
esteem at the outbreak of war : 


The Germans—so the world’s judgment went—were brutal in 
their policy, hard-hearted as rulers, unscrupulous in business, insig- 
nificant and pedantic as teachers, tactless and presumptuous when 
they appeared in public, without taste in their purchases, ridiculous 
when they tried to appear distinguished, cowards if it was a question 
of asserting their personal convictions, unreliable when put to the 
test, cringing if they wished to learn, and unjust in their judgments 
on ali things foreign. 

Dr. Muehlon does not, of course, himself entirely adopt 
this judgment, but it is a fairly accurate representation of 
what other peoples thought about the Germans; and 
Dr. Muehlon proves his clear-sightedness and honesty in 
recognising the fact. Another singular proof of his value 
as a witness appears in his account of the German invasion 
of Belgium. The act itself had upon him precisely the 
effect that it had in England. Its outrageous high- 
handedness, brutality, and treachery filled him with horror. 
Nevertheless, he accepted at first the stories which were 
told of the atrocities committed by the Belgian civil 
population on the German wounded ; and he regretfully 
excused the reprisals undertaken by the German command, 
seeing faults on both sides and attributing the whole horrible 
business to the inevitable horribleness of war. But as his 
Diary proceeds, he comes to lay more and more stress on 
the ill behaviour of the invading army, accuses the German 
troops of an “ established practice of systematic looting,” 
and ends by declaring that ‘* no circumstances could possibly 
justify the burning of Louvain.” 

The great value of the book is that Dr. Muehlon seems 
to have arrived independently at a position which coincides 
almost exactly with that of the best Allied opinion. What 
we condemn he condemns also. He sees the war beginning 
as we saw it begin. He detects the same motives behind 
the crime that we ourselves detected; and he feels, too, 
with us, that nothing but a crushing defeat will bring 
Germany to her senses. ‘*‘ May the course of events so 
run that our people’s presumptuous pride is followed first 
by collapse and then by a return to sanity.” Who could 
have phrased better the way in which the Allied peoples 
hope that the war will disperse the Teutonic danger to 
Europe? But, apart from the strengthening effect which 
it must have on ourselves and the convincing effect it must 
have upon neutrals, Dr. Muehlon’s Diary has a certain 
secondary value as an account of Germany in war-time, 
written by a man close enough to understand what he could 
see and detached enough to render it clearly. His obser- 
vations and reports of casual conversations are full of side- 
lights on German mentality during 1914; but nothing 
perhaps is more revealing than this of a crowd waiting for 
news at the beginning of the war, when, he says, “* there 
was unmistakable delight in being able to make a row 
with the approval of the police.” The soul of Germany 
is there. What a people! Would any other people in 
Europe have found any pleasure in making a row in 
those circumstances ? 
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SHORTER NOTICE. 


Natural Science and the Classical System in Education. Essays edited 
by Sir Ray Lanxester, K.C.B., F.R.S. Heinemann.! 2s. 6d. net. 


Natural Science in Education. Report of the Committee on the Position 
of Natural Science in the Educational System of Great Britain. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. net. 

** The people that we want will not grow themselves. We cannot 
carve them out of wood, nor hew them out of stone.” So spoke Luther 
in his stirring appeal for popular education, and something of this 
spirit, of realisation of the power of wise teaching to give the nation 
thinking, capable, happy men, breathes in the essays collected by 
Sir Ray Lankester. The essays fall into two groups, those written in 
1867 and those written in 1917, and the progress of education in England 
in the intervening fifty years may be judged from the way in which 
practically the same abuses are attacked in both groups. The modern 
writers are the present Master of Balliol, H. G. Wells, the Headmaster 
of Oundle, and the Editor; the older ones are C. S. Parker, E. E. 
Bowen, Lord Houghton, and W. Johnson, so that it will be seen that 
they are by no means chosen exclusively from the ranks of scientific 
men, who might be suspected of having axes to grind. Yet they are 
all in favour of more science, more modern languages. 

** Putting it on its lowest ground there is no way to pay for the war 
but by having more efficient people.” ‘* It is little use tinkering and 
no use at all to go on the old scale of doling out patchwork reforms. 
Here lies the chief immediate danger.’’ These sentences are drawn 
from the inspiring essay of the Master of Balliol. It is a sad shock to 
turn from such sound common-sense and enthusiasm to the dreary and 
diffident report of the Government Committee. The members do 
not seem to realise that there is no question as to whether we can 
afford good education: the fact is that we cannot afford not to pay 
for education, especially education in the English language and natural 
science, to be given on an incomparably better and wider basis to 
vastly wider circles than it was before the war. They fear that the 
war ‘* must sadly retard the realisation of our hopes.”” They talk of 
what elaborate arrangements must be made until salaries of teachers 
are considerably improved, instead of insisting with all their power 
and authority that they must be improved at once, and should have 
been no sane a ago. When, after reading benevolent generalities 
the reader would like to believe that they are on the right path, they 
hasten to destroy his hopes by becoming suddenly concrete. What 
are we to think of men who, after delivering themselves of the generous 
sentiment that in scholarships ‘‘ the assistance given should cover the 
whole cost of education and maintenance, this cost not to be assessed 
on a niggardly scale,” add in a footnote the estimate of the consultative 
committee that the annual cost of education and maintenance at one 
of the modern Universities is £60—equivalent now, and likely to be 
for many years, to about £35 before the war—together with the sum 
required for fees? The £60, therefore, has merely to pay for books, 
apparatus, food, lodging and clothes. If the committee find it im- 
possible to get in touch with reality, let them read Love and Mr. 
Lewisham. 

After stating that there is ‘‘ widespread and serious discontent with 
the salaries and prospects of the Junior Staff of Scientific Departments ” 
(Heaven knows with just cause), they say that ‘‘ the best way of 
improving the position of the junior staff is to decrease the time required 
for their official duties rather than to make large increases in their 
salaries.” Meanwhile, we take it, the men feed on formula, and clothe 
themselves in the ether. 

We turn again for hope to the essay of the Master of Balliol. Anyone, 
however, who wants to form an idea of the difficulties with which 
education in this country has:to contend, and the strength of the 
enthusiasm for reform, should read the committee’s report. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS continue cheerful with a fair amount 
M of business. Underground Railway Stocks are 
at last responding to the increased profits likely 

to accrue from increased fares. Not many months ago 
the “A” shares stood at 5s.; now they are quoted at 
8s. 44d. The Argentine Iron and Steel Company has had 
quite a good year, and the 6 per cent. Participating Preference 
Shares receive an extra 1 per cent. or 7 per cent. for the 
year. This company’s debentures are being steadily 
redeemed, and at their present price of 17s. 9d., which 
includes the dividend, they seem undervalued. The Alby 
United Carbide Company and the Nitrogen Products 
Company are to amalgamate. Authorities—scientific, and 
not financial—assure me that this company should have 
a wonderful future. The Alby Carbide shares are quoted 
at 25s. 6d. and the Nitrogen Products at 23s. for the fully 
paid and 19s. 3d. for the 17s. paid. The Murex Company 
is giving its shareholders the opportunity of subscribing 
one new share at 11s. for every four old shares held. This 
company does an ore separation business, and is doing 
very well, while its after-war prospects look good. The 
shares are in the denomination of 5s., and last year’s dividend 
was 20 per cent. The present price of the shares is 14s. 3d., 
including the right to subscribe. It is in shares of the sort 
mentioned in this paragraph that money is being made. 


It is a pleasure to record the fact that the Australian 54 
per cent. Loan for £4,750,000, offered at 994, has been over- 
subscribed. The Australian Government has agreed not 
to raise any more public loans on the London market 
during the war. 
* *K 

At the annual meeting of Mitchells and Butlers, Limited, 
the well-known Midland brewing and distilling concern, 
the chairman, Mr. W. Waters Butler, made a most able and 
interesting speech, dealing with the industry as a whole. 
After referring to the successful result of the year’s operations 
(an increase in the net profit of nearly £70,000, after allowing 
for all taxation), which led to a dividend of 12} per cent., 
equal, after allowing for bonus shares distributed since the 
war, to 28} per cent. on the pre-war capital, the chairman 
said : 

The attempt to cut down the volume of beer to almost a famine 
quantity was so strongly resented by the workers that to appease 
them the Government permitted an increase in the output, but is 
now nullifying the good effect of this increase by a new Order com- 
pelling the brewer to obtain it by the addition of water to the former 
smaller volume of good beer. This results in the production of 
‘** wash,” which the Government still permits to be called beer and 
sold at a profiteering price, but limits. the quantity of decent but 
wrongfully termed ‘** luxury beers,” which may be produced to such 
a low barrelage that the public demand for it is such that unreasonable 
prices can be commanded. 

He further expressed the hope that the compulsory dilution 
of beer now in operation—“‘ unfairly taken advantage of 
by some brewers ’’--- would not permanently endanger the 
popularity of beer as a beverage, for “ hey beer encourages 
the consumption of more ardent liquids.” 

* * * 


The brewing tiade is evidently watching political events, 
for Mr. Butler said he was surprised to learn that in many 
oi the Lancashire constituencies the women parliamentary 
voters were only thirteen per cent. less than the men, whilst 
in the case of local government women electors have in most 
places a clear majority. He indicated that although the 
teetotal party hoped to gain largely from the women’s 
franchise, ‘‘ the Trade’ would take care that the United 
Kingdom Alliance was not the only body which would place 
the question before the women electors. It was incon- 
ceivable, he added, that State control could occur without 
State purchase following : 

The State is learning much at Carlisle, and unless the trade is 
prepared after the war to bring forward or to support reconstruction 
proposals based mainly on the closing of redundant licensed houses 
and the improvement of those that are to remain, and to afford the 
best possible service to the public by good accommodation and 
management, we shall see either the proposal of State purchase 
gain many adherents, or the opposition to the prevailing unsatis- 
factory conditions gain in strength and result in legislation to the 
great detriment of the public and the present owners and occupiers. 
In Birmingham for many years past the brewers have worked in 
conjunction with the justices in clearing away redundant licensed 
houses, the redistribution of licences, and the improvement of the 
houses which remain. In aiming at ‘‘ fewer and better” splendid 
work has been done. Even as recently as the last Licensing Sessions 
a fine scheme of improvement has been agreed upon:in connection 
with what is known as the *‘ Graham Street Area,” and I ho 
many similar schemes will be carried out in the future with the 
same spirit of equity prevailing between the parties concerned. 
But Birmingham is not England. The pace of improvement must 
be slow, and I fear without State help it cannot be accelerated. 

* oe * 

In discussing the post-war prospects of certain industries, a 
prominent business man in the Midlands the other day ex- 
pressed the opinion that the motor-cycle trade would boom. 
His argument'was that after the war there will be an enormous 
revival in pleasure motoring, but that the majority of 
people will not have enough money to buy cars, whilst the 
high price of petrol will also act as a deterrent. These 
factors are strong arguments in favour of motor-cycles, 
which are much cheaper and consume comparatively little 
petrol. Hundreds of thousands of men who have been to 
the Front will come back desirous of owning motor-cycles 
(with, of course, the inevitable side-car), and he prophesied 
a great future for this industry. The argument seems sound 
enough, and investments in companies specialising in these 
machines should turn out well. The best is probably the 
£1 ordinary share of the Triumph Cycle Company, which is 
quoted at about 48s. 9d. Dividends are paid once annually, 
usually in November, and that for last year was 15 per cent., 
free of income-tax. Emit Davies. 
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Monographs on Industrial Chemistry. 
Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 


COAL AND ITS SCIENTIFIC USES. 


By W. A. BONE, D.Sc., F.R.S., Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington. Bvo. 21s. net. 


CO-OPERATION IN DANISH AGRICULTURE. 


By HARALD FABER. With a Foreword by E. J. RUSSELL, 
D.8c., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden. “Bvo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ The record of this development, with its wonderful results, should appeal 
strongly to farmers everywhere.””—BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG. 





CANNING AND BOTTLING. 


With aang on other Simple Methods of Preserving Fruit and 
Vegetables. 

By HELEN PIXELL GOODRICH, D.Sc. With an Introduction 
by FREDERICK KEEBLE, C.B.E., F. R.S., D.Se., Controller in 
a Food Production Department, "Board of Agriculture. 
8vo. 2s. net. 


A oe ENED. 


By R. KNOX, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of 
* Some y Stones,” &c. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Knox's candid and Ly Apologia is one of the most interesting 
of the many spiritual itineraries I have read of the road through Oxford to 
.”"—TRUTH. 


THE DARTMOOR WINDOW AGAIN. 


By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine Parr), Author of “* Through 
a Dartmoor Window,” &c. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
net. 





THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS. 


From his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-third Year, arranged in order 
ot Time. English Translations from his Correspondence, with a 
( oy confirming the Chronological Arr: ment and supplying 
further aphical matter. By FRANCIS MORGAN NICHOLS. 
8vo. Vol. i 18s, net. 
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5s. net. 


LONDON EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
GRANTS IN AID: A Criticism and a Proposal. 8vo. 5s. net. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in Trade Unionism. 


8vo. 12s, net. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: being Part L. of the 


Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. Edited, with Intro- 
duction. §Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ THE PUBLIC ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET : 
being Part I!. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
Edited, with Introduction. 8vo. 5s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY : Essays. 8vo. 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND, 
PRINCIPALLY FROM 1700 TO 1830. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 8vo. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE REVOLU- 
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“CARRY ON’ 


aptly describes the spirit of the nation 
to-day. Endurance is the watchword 


of the Allies. 


One of the great factors upon 
which endurance depends — that 
subtle strength which we call 


‘staying power —is sound bodily 
health. 


The physical means of ‘endurance are supplied 
to the body by ‘BYNOGEN,” which provides 
food for the tissues and nerves in such a form 
that they build reserves of strength over and 
above the needs of the most exhausting day's 
work. Thus endurance becomes not only 
possible but natural. 

*BYNOGEN’ consists of pure milk protein, 
with organic phosphates and a specially prepared 
extract obtained from selected whole wheat 
and malt. 


‘Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/« 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London A.D. 1715. 
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SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





University or Lonpon, University CoLLeGE 


§& DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED STATISTICS AND EUGENICS. 
Underjthe direction of Professor KARL Pearson, F.R.S. 
HE LABORATORIES ARE OPEN FROM 0.30 to 5.30 DAILY, 


anda complete course of training in the Theory and Practice of Statistics is 
provided. Lectures and laboratory work begin in the first week of October. 

Statistics now forms a subject for the B.Sc. Degree of the University of London, and 
there has been an increasing demand for statistically trained men and women in 
Government and other offices. 

A Special Two-Year Course has been arranged in conjunction with the Department 
of oe Mathematics for students desiring training as comr 's or statistical bureau 
clerks. 

Provision is made for assisting students in research work, especially in dealing with 
Statistical Problems in Medicine, Sociology, and Anthropometry. Training is pro 
vided for those imterested in Eugenic and Biometric Problems, and in Pedigree Work 
in Heredity. 

Professor Pearson will meet intending students on Tuesday, October 2nd. between 
10 a.m. and 1 p.m., and 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary, University College. London (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1). 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Poli Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2, Headof the 

t: Ly ne 4 E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 


osurse of or Work extending over one or two years. Department 
has also a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
ta nm with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 


ce-operatio 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particular ly tothe S , 
School of Economics and Political Science. nee — 





M4k4 GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
OGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EDUCATION. 
2 Ra ‘2 the es University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON. 
B.A. London, M.A. Sted. Gifton_ College. Moral Science Tripos, Cambrid 
eachers’ Training Certificate. ;. _ ” 





Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebe! Union 
H Certificate, Parts I. and II. 
stration School attached to the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 
Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offeredto Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 
of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, bury Road, 
ont Ee) ee desbury, London, N.W. 6. 





HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Crayron. M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
ts are prepared for the H: hold and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Dipiomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers: 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
these Courses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel. if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al! Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SecreTARyY. 


L&S&e&vs UNIVERSITY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 











HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or twoyears, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishing to qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 














HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and women in ‘* Welfare Supervision in Factories,’’ consisting of lectures and 

practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the prospectus and further 
information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on application to W. M. 
Gissons, Registrar. 





ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
Puysicat TraininG CotieGe (Ling's System).—Three Years’ Course of pro- 
fessional training for teachers of Swedish Gy tics ing, Games, 

Swimming ; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Frxs £8 10s. 
pec term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools. 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Fers £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc.. see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretary. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sic William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore. M.A. ; Secretary: Mt. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Soakolarships and Loan Fand apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrznce. 





4s? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 

Univarsiry Coursms tn Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostei foc Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReGisTRAR. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES. Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a view to 
t 


lfare Work, is t this College to well-ed' tlewemen, 


| fag 3 WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand tor 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centon, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., bas opened an EmpLorment Burgav, 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers, 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers » 

period of three months. 


A NURSERY HOSPITAL FOR FIFTEEN BABIES suffering 
from Marasmia, etc., has been opened under the auspices of the 

Birmingham Public Health Committee. A unique opportunity is offered 
for gaining or increasing experience in the Physiological feeding and treatment 
advocated by Doctors Holt and Eric Pritchard. Will volunteers interested in this 
form of war-work write for particulars to Miss MarGcesson, Nursery Hospital, Barnt 
Green, near Birmingham ? 

















SCHOOLS. 


, 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High ‘ool. e aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, , 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Croas is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area, The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HB LONDON GARDEN oo pea 17 pe | oa, =. 4, 

opened experim -class oe 

NAT RAL LINES. = yo Burhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Masic Appreciation, A: Art. 








" . Singing, Dra . Painting, History of > : 
y. Fine L dry. Testinetts. -- 2. taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Ce-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The Missks MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community, 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupits pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
stndents. Principals: Miss Tuzopora CLarx and Miss K.M. Extis. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 

















 - MARGARET’S oe BPS. HAR SS, 
pectu E J. ROBINSON, late Scholar ewe. 
Hem aoe neem de py A ee Grey Training College. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


O DISCHARGED OFFICERS AND OTHERS.—SEVERAL MEN 
WANTED, interested in welfare of boys, to take up Club Development as life 
work. Physical, Educational, Religious, Social Programme Salary. Free 

from military claims. State age, give references. Reply, stating paper.—Write Box 
524, clo J. E. May, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet Street. London, E.C. 4 


TOURBRIDGE DIVISIONAL LABOUR PARTY.— WANTED, 

a full-time AGENT or ORGANISER for the above division. Salary £200 per 

annum.—Applications must state full particulars as to qualificagons and relation 

to the Military Service Acts not later than Wednesday, August 28th, to A. Pearson 
Sec. Div. Labour Party, Labour Hall, Stourbridg« 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 
A description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists vided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 

GHORTHAN D and TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order. Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad 
—Matruvsian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 fofeign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
Ail communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 8d, per line for a single insertion, or 8’- pet 
inch. 
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